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Ninth Annual Fall Conference 


of the Personnel Research Federation 


Personnel Research Federation 

covered a wider range of sub- 
jects than its Ninth Annual Fall Con- 
ference held November 13 to 15. 
Time was devoted to conferences on 
Personnel Administration in Hotels, 
Personnel Administration and Re- 
search in Industries and Stores, and 
Measurement of Attitudes, Interests 
and Morale, as well as to the Annual 
Dinner. 

This issue of the PERSONNEL JoUR- 
NAL is given over to publication of a 
number of the papers and addresses 
presented. 


G Person has a conference of the 


CONFERENCE ON PERSONNEL ADMINI- 
STRATION IN HOTELS 


The growing interest of hotel execu- 
tives in carefully formulated personnel 
procedures was shown at the session on 
Personnel Administration in Hotels. 
Richard 8. Uhrbrock, formerly of the 
Cornell University School of Hotel Ad- 
ministration, opened the session with 
an address on “Introduction of Person- 
nel Administration into a Hotel.” 
After pointing out that recent strides 
in the hotel industry make it necessary 
for management to give more attention 
than ever before to its work with men 
as well as with money and materials, 
Dr. Uhrbrock outlined the successive 
steps in introducing modern personnel 
methods into a hotel which aims to 


stabilize employment, save the costs of 
labor turnover, train its supervisors 
and employees for efficient service, cut 
down accidents, and maintain high 
standards of health, loyalty and morale. 

Walter L. Gregory then described 
methods used at the Palmer House, 
Chicago, of which he is manager. 
Here there is decentralization, respon- 
sibility for employment, training, 
supervision and discharge being placed 
with the various department heads. 
Further discussion brought out com- 
mon ground for reconciling in part the 
clearly opposed views of these two 
speakers. 

John C. Burg, of the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, who spoke next on 
“Training for Service,’”’ pointed to the 
important part in creating guest good- 
will played by employees trained to 
give perfect service, and traced the 
ideal of service as it has evolved in the 
Statler organization. As a basis for 
such training all complaints are soli- 
cited and analyzed to ascertain the 
causes. This yields specific material 
for instructing employees in the best 
ways of satisfying guests. But more 
than that, a survey of every depart- 
ment and an analysisof every job in the 
department is made as a basis for 
training and for efficient management. 

Using as his watchword “Satisfied 
employees make for satisfied guests,”’ 
R. O. Pickard, Personnel Director of 
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the New Yorker Hotel, proceeded to 
show how “centralized employment” 
and centralization of other personnel 
functions makes for satisfied and effi- 
cient employees. The first step is 
selection of the right person for the 
right job. Suitable records are kept 
to insure fair promotion, thus supply- 
ing incentive to conscientious work. 
High labor turnover, the ever present 
cause of dissatisfied guests and the 
thief of profits, is cut by a properly 
functioning centralized employment 
department. 

Edward J. Feeney, Personnel Man- 
ager of the Hotel Astor, New York, took 
up the cudgel in favor of a department 
for centralized employment and for 
other matter pertaining to tne rela- 
tions of the worker to his job and to 
management. Pointing out that all 
large industrial organizations long ago 
recognized this need, he added that the 
hotel industry is not fundamentally 
different and peculiar—both employ 
human beings—and with convincing 
arguments urged the management of 
every large hotel to adopt this plan 
of centralizing labor control through a 
Personnel Department. 

As one of the first repercussions of 
this pioneer meeting, a few New York 
City hotel executives have already 
sat down together and decided to 
exchange experience frankly with re- 
gard to labor turnover in the several 
departments, causes of leaving, and 
other employee problems in their 
hotels. 


CONFERENCE ON PERSONNEL ADMIN- 
ISTRATION AND RESEARCH IN 
INDUSTRIES AND STORES 


The executive training program and 
the Institute of Technology of the Gen- 
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eral Motors Corporation was de- 
scribed by N. F. Dougherty. He told 
how the equivalent of a full college 
course is given at the Institute, which 
is conducted on a cooperative basis. 
The intent is not to make mechanics, 
nor to graduate general managers, 
but to develop men who will better fill 
the supervisory and technical expert 
positions of the Corporation. The 
executive training program, consisting 
of Outlines of Industrial Development, 
Department Management, Economics 
of Industry, and Factory Organiza- 
tion, was described in detail. 

Three staff members of the Research 
Bureau for Retail Training described 
various phases of the work of that 
organization. David R. Craig, the 
director, summarized its outstanding 
contributions to personnel manage- 
ment resulting from investigations 
made during ten years of cooperative 
research with department stores and 
industries. Recently the Bureau has 
widened its field of study to include 
many functions that were originally 
considered to be outside the personnel 
field. 

Reporting a study of exeeutive in- 
duction practices in twenty-seven de- 
partment stores, Natalie Kneeland 
discussed the procedures used in 
employing the new executive, prac- 
tices followed in familiarizing him with 
the store and the job, incentives 
offered to stimulate him, and problems 
met in orienting him with reference to 
his new responsibilities. 

The third speaker on the department 
store program, Gordon Grant, reported 
the methods and the practical con- 
clusions of an investigation which 
undertook to ascertain the optimal 
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size of the delivery truck fleet for one 
large store. 


ANNUAL DINNER 


A large gathering heard the brilliant 
addresses of Whiting Williams, Henry 
Bruére, and Albert Edward Wiggam 
at the Annual Dinner. Using as his 
topic, ‘The Worker’s Mind Today,” 
Mr. Williams related observations 
made while spending the past summer 
unshaved and shabby hobnobbing 
with workers and workless. Partic- 
ularly impressed by the amazing 
ingenuity of the unemployed in some- 
how getting along, he commented on 
the various conditions and circum- 
stances which are enabling the workers 
to meet this depression better than the 
last. He noted particularly: a sense 
of proprietorship in the job, for the 
worker may expect to be sent for when 
operations resume, and need not 
hang outside the gate; more savings 
in the bank, perhaps in part because 
he has spent less for drink; and a 
broader basis of family support, for 
members of the family other than 
father may be employed. In conclu- 
sion he analyzed the deep lying causes 
of the dislocation of business, stressing 
in addition to those most often men- 
tioned, the shortsightedness of budget- 
minded bankers and directors who will 
appropriate large sums for improve- 
ment of process but not for research in 
the invention and development of new 
products. Henry Bruére, while hesi- 
tating to be too optimistic concerning 
the present unemployment crisis, did 
show that high-calibre executives are 
assuming a more statesmanlike leader- 
ship than they have in the past. 

Departing from the theme followed 
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by the first two speakers, Mr. Wiggam 
described the contributions of indus- 
trial psychologists toward happy ad- 
justment of workers to their work. 


CONFERENCE ON MEASUREMENT OF 
ATTITUDES, INTERESTS AND MORALE 


To return to the regular formal ses- 
sions, Sadie Myers Shellow presented 
a paper on “The Strong Interest Blank 
as an Aid to Interviewing,” in which 
she demonstrated that this blank, in 
addition to being a good means of 
establishing rapport, reveals hints of 
personality traits and motivating 
forces which may be probed further in 
the course of the interview. She also 
showed how responses on the blank 
differentiate executives from non- 
executives. 

The increasing number of investi- 
gators and executives who are coming 
to view the measurement of attitudes 
as one of the most important provinces 
of industrial psychological research 
were especially gratified to hear J. 
David Houser and two other mem- 
bers of his organization describe their 
studies in this field. In outlining 
“The Field for Attitude Measure- 
ment,”’. Mr. Houser delineated two 
broad divisions: (1) Attitudes toward 
the service of an organization as held 
by people outside the organization but 
served by it—clients, customers, repre- 
sentatives, and so forth; and (2) atti- 
tudes of people inside the organization 
toward the organization and their 
working relationships. Then he laid 
the theoretical basis for objective 
measurement of morale and attitudes. 

Raymond Franzen touched upon 
statistical methods used to evaluate 
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specific beliefs and attitudes, and 
pointed out some of the many pit- 
falls encountered in attempting their 
measurement. 

The administration of an employee 
attitude test, or test of morale, was 
described by H. R. Halsey. While 


little of the actual content of the test 
was divulged, he showed how it was 
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administered to groups of employees 
in such a way as to insure frank 
responses. 

These reports brought to a close this 
highly significant conference which in 
its breadth of interests reflects the 
growth of the movement which the 
Personnel Research Federation rep- 
resents. 

















The Research Bureau for Retail Training 


Its Work and Its Problems* 


By Davin R. Crata, The Research Bureau for Retail Training 


Dr. Craig, now Director of the Research Bureau for Retail 
Training, surveys its accomplishments and problems from the 
point of view of one who has been connected with its work almost 
from the beginning twelve years ago. 


Training was started in 1918 as 

a cooperative experiment be- 
tween certain of the Pittsburgh mer- 
chants and the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. The purpose of the ex- 
periment was to see whether an edu- 
cational institution, with the help of 
applied psychology, could do anything 
for department stores. The experi- 
ment was to run five years. 

That was more than twelve years 
ago. Since then the Bureau has 
reached beyond its original boundaries. 
It has transferred its allegiance to the 
University of Pittsburgh. It has gone 
outside of Pittsburgh. On a few oc- 
casions it has worked in manufacturing 
industries and public utilities as well 
as in department stores. And now, 
quite recently, it has decided to expand 
and enrich its definition of personnel 
and training, to widen its field of 
study, and to include many functions 
that were originally considered to be 
outside the personnel field. 


[vr Research Bureau for Retail 


*Presented at the Ninth Annual Fall 
Conference of the Personnel Research Fed- 
eration. 
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In this paper we shall present first 
the changes in the organization of the 
Bureau, and second the development 
of its policies. By that time we shall 
be ready to discuss its present prob- 
lems and its hopes for the future. 


I 


As one of the pioneers in personnel 
research in department stores, the Bu- 
reau was confronted at first with the 
definition of problems. Dr. J. B. 
Miner, and later Dr. W. W. Charters, 
with the help of Dr. W. V. Bingham, 
undertook that task. The depart- 
ment stores of Pittsburgh provided a 
willing laboratory, and their owners 
and managers were frequently con- 
sulted. As the problems were slowly 
defined, the work began to grow. The 
first graduates of the Bureau course 
were the first research workers in the 
field. As their product, the material 
publications of their research were put 
to use in the stores, evaluated, cor- 
rected, and tried again. 

At the end of three years the Bureau 
could show substantial accomplish- 
ment. At the end of five years, when 
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the whole experiment came up for 
appraisal, it was renewed. At the 
same time two other events changed 
the Bureau organization. 

It was about this time that the Bu- 
reau was transferred across the bridge 
to the University of Pittsburgh. And 
the Pittsburgh stores, in order to make 
the Bureau a permanent institution, 
endowed it for about a half a million 
dollars. 

Within the next two or three years, 
word of the Pittsburgh project spread to 
merchants in other cities, and an in- 
creasing number of inquiries reached 
the Bureau. Finally, one eastern 
store made a definite request that it 
be allowed to participate in the experi- 
ment. That request crystallized into 
a plan by which the extension service 
of the Bureau was offered to certain de- 
partment stores within easy reach of 
Pittsburgh, and under the direction of 
Dr. James H. Greene the extension 
membership of the Bureau was in- 
augurated. 

The conditions of the extension 
memberships are interesting. The ad- 
ministrative committee decided that 
the service and research of the Bureau 
should be offered only to stores which 
could be reached by an overnight ride, 
and to stores with a training staff 
adequate to make effective use of the 
material. The Bureau offered the 
accumulation of its findings; visits by 
staff members to help in establishing 
training programs which would in- 
corporate the various manuals and to 
survey specific store needs; an infor- 
mation service from which quick and 
inclusive answers could be obtained 
to many questions of personnel ad- 
ministration and training; and an an- 
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nual conference of personnel workers 
in the member stores. In return the 
Bureau asked its member storestomake 
use of its material; to send its personnel 
workers to the annual conference; to 
plan the work as a three-year program; 
and to pay a modest fee. 

Some twenty stores outside of Pitts- 
burgh came into the Bureau circle. 
They were representative of all types 
of department stores, and their pres- 
ence in the group contributed greatly 
to the richness of the Bureau research. 
At one time we estimated that in com- 
bination with the Pittsburgh stores, 
the total annual business of the Bu- 
reau membership amounted to about 
four hundred million dollars, and that 
the staff, through the personnel and 
training departments of its members, 
was helping toincrease the skill and the 
happiness of about forty thousand em- 
ployees. Since that time some stores 
have dropped out of the membership, 
and others have been added. 

With the increase in its budget 
which the extension fees permitted, 
after deducting additional expense for 
travel in visiting the stores, and for 
printing and mimeographing the ‘ad- 
ditional material required, the Bu- 
reau had enough left over’ to use in 
increasing the research staff. The 
increased staff in turn was able to com- 
plete a larger number of research proj- 
ects, and to give more careful super- 
vision to the work of students. At the 
present time the senior staff contains 
one research worker and teacher for 
every two graduate students, a situa- 
tion which is possible only because the 
Bureau has resolutely insisted on ap- 
propriating more of its time to research 
than to teaching. 
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With one exception this is the story 
of the organization of the Bureau. 
That exception concerns the presence 
in the Bureau of manufacturing in- 
dustries and public utilities. From 
time to time the Bureau has been ap- 
proached by manufacturers who havea 
problem of selling or a problem of 
public relations and who visualize their 
problem to be the same as that of the 
department stores—namely, to estab- 
lish training programs which will help 
the salesmen to sell the product in 
an effective way, that is to say, to sell 
it as an article which really meets its 
customer’s need; and to help in the 
selection and training not only of 
salesmen, but also of the executives 
who are to supervise the salesmen. 
This type of work has been done for 
the American Radiator Company, the 
Cooper Underwear Company, the 


Philadelphia Company, the Stude- 


baker Corporation of America, and 
the West Penn Power Company. 

At the moment, the Bureau con- 
sists of nine Pittsburgh members, 
seventeen extension members, eight 
members of the research and teaching 
staff, an able and willing office group, 
and fifteen graduate students who are 
really research assistants,—all as a 
part of one university. 


II 


We can now go back over the same 
ground which we have covered, look- 
ing this time at the development of re- 
search methods and findings rather 
than at the organization. We shall see 
one undercurrent of continuity in that 
development, namely, the ability of 
the staff to adapt its program closely 
to the current problems and interests 
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of the stores. Indeed, it is one of the 
Bureau’s accomplishments that it has 
once or twice been the interpreter and 
announcer of those needs before they 
have been wholly apparent to the 
stores. - 

You will remember that the Bureau 
began in 1918. You will also remem- 
ber that 1918 was a year of relative 
prosperity, that the armies had not 
yet been returned to their peace-time 
occupations, and that the primary con- 
cern of business was the selection of 
its employees. It was quite natural, 
then, that during the first two years, 
problems of selection and placement 
should have occupied the stage of the 
Bureau microscopes. 

During this period the grading of 
abilities through rating scales and tests 
went hand in hand with the analysis 
of department store jobs. We dis- 
covered early in our history that the | 
first step in selection is a thorough un- 
derstanding of the job in question. As 
the Bureau grew in intimate knowledge 
of store problems and methods, the 
job analysis came increasingly into use, 
as a way of making precise what had 
hitherto been well known to store ex- 
ecutives, but only as an unwritten 
understanding. The tests were con- 
tinued for several years, and subse- 
quently interest questionnaires were 
added. But in the department store 
employment situation, particularly for 
salespeople, the staff never felt that the 
results obtained from the test research 
were valuable enough to warrant rec- 
ommending their use. 

In later years two other department 
store interests were defined and studied. 
One was the employment department 
operation, and studies were made of 
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personnel budgets, the technique of 
employment interviewing and of em- 
ployment follow-up procedures. The 
other was the study of personality 
traits and rating scales. Intended 
originally for the purpose of grading 
individual effectiveness for employ- 
ment department purposes, it soon 
became clear that they were useful in 
training, especially as training became 
decentralized and as individual con- 
ferences with employees replaced class- 
room work. 

As the job analysis was continued 
and refined, the first training activities 
were developed. It was clear that 
some parts of the work were more 
difficult than the others, and it ap- 
peared to Dr. Charters, then the di- 
rector, that this was the opening for a 
quite practical training program. By 
means of what he called the difficulty 
analysis and the method of unrecorded 
specifics, the staff and its students 
analyzed the activities of the poorer 
salespeople in order to find at what 
points they fail. With this list of the 
difficulties a large number of personal 
interviews with the more successful 
salespeople were held, and from them 
the interviewers elicited the methods 
and devices which they use in overcom- 
ing the difficulties of their weaker col- 
leagues. Thus, in the material called 
The Technique of Selling, the Bureau 
was able to collect tested methods of 
overcoming some very real weaknesses. 
A study of leadership methods was 
made in the same way. 

It was aiso clear that not all of the 
success of successful salespeopie de- 
pended on their ability to sell. Some 
of it was due to their knowledge 
and use of merchandise information. 
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Those who were early in the work of 
department store training will remem- 
ber the type of merchandise informa- 
tion then available for teaching: it 
taught how things were made, how 
many threads to the inch, what kind 
of loom had been used, and how the 
fur had been stripped from an un- 
born Persian lamb. But most of this 
information was useless in answering 
customers’ questions about durability, 
suitability for occasions, style, fast- 
ness of cclor, and so on. From the 
point of view of the customer, the 
salespersons’ information was beside 
the point. To provide a new kind of 
merchandise information for the train- 
ing directors in Pittsburgh stores, Miss 
Kneeland and Miss Ringo prepared 
eighteen manuals in which various 
classifications of merchandise were dis- 
cussed according to the customers’ 
interest. Customer’s questions were 
collected and analyzed, and salespeople 
were interviewed to find out what cus- 
tomers want to know, and the result- 
ing point of view was used as the con- 
trol factor in selecting the contents of 
these manuals. 

In one of the member stores, mer- 
chandise information has recently been 
summarized under the caption ““What 
to Say” and salesmanship, or the 
technique of selling, as “How to Say 
It... For many departments in the 
store the Bureau had now completed 
these two aspects of the selling situa- 
tion. Its next task was to make sure 
its work was being used. 

This task divided naturally in two 
parts. The first part was to investi- 
gate the current uses to which the 
Bureau manuals and personal service 
were being put. Asa result of that 
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investigation the Bureau felt that not 
enough attention was being paid to 
training on the job. No matter how 
well the teachers in the classroom 
taught their classes, nobody mistook 
them for merchants, nobody felt that 
what the teacher said in the classroom 
was as important as what the depart- 
ment manager said downstairs, and 
often the employees’ absence in the 
classroom irritated the department 
manager because he felt that he needed 
them on the floor to wait on customers. 
Here and there a buyer or an assist- 
ant buyer was fcund who was not 
only an able merchant but a good de- 
veloper of men and women, a good 
trainer; yet most of them were good 
merchants only, with no ability or 
appetite for training their assistants. 
After some study the Bureau helped 
to correct this situation by issuing 
manuals about department training 
for salespeople, department meetings 
for salespeople, various trainer’s guides, 
training executives to train, interest- 
ing executives in organized department 
training, and finally the organization 
and administration of training. All 
these studies were directed at the prob- 
lem of organizing the training in such 
a way that it could be accomplished 
by the same people who buy the 
merchandise and manage the various 
departments of the store. This plan, 
obviously, avoids the stigmata of 
formal schooling in a business organi- 
zation, and gains for training the great 
wealth of personal experience and mer- 
chandise information in which the de- 
partment managers easily excel most 
training department representatives. 
In the work of organizing depart- 
mental training in stores, it was found 
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wise by many stores to divide the 
training staff among the major divi- 
sions of the stores, such as the apparel 
division, the home furnishings divi- 
sion, the accessories division, and so 
on. Thus the training department 
representative came into being, and by 
working in a limited territory has ac- 
quired a knowledge of the merchandise 
and the people, and has been able to be 
of real assistance not only in helping 
buyers and department managers to 
prepare for their meetings, but also in 
holding individual interviews with 
salespeople. 

As a corollary and a further develop- 
ment of training by departmental 
executives, studies were conducted at 
first for training executives to train, 
and later for training executives to be 
better executives. The past few years 
have seen an exceedingly heavy turn- 
over among major and minor execu-— 
tives in the stores, and the methods of 
choosing the successors of those who 
leave, of orienting them in their new 
positions, and of training them to be- 
come quick producers, were reported 
in various Bureau studies, among them 
the manual on discovering and de- 
veloping junior executives, the series of 
orientation folders for new executives, 
and the study of the induction of the 
new executive which is to be reported 
this afternoon by Miss Kneeland.! 

While these studies of training or- 
ganization were in work, the second 
approach to the use ef Bureau mate- 
rial was being developed. This was 
the service shopping survey. Each 
year for the last nine years the Bureau 
has employed a group of women who 


1See page 371. 
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are typical customers. They are asked 
to go shopping and to record their im- 
pressions of the service received, an- 
swering specific questions. If the 
training programs that are in use in 
the stores are really effective, it is 
reasonable to suppose that over a 
period of time the service will improve. 
That is the case in Pittsburgh. At the 
beginning the summaries of the ser- 
vice shoppings showed that one cus- 
tomer in every two had received satis- 
factory service. In the past few years 
the figure has exceeded three out of 
four, or an improvement of about fifty 
per cent. The analysis by stores for 
various items in the service shopping 
forms shows the training directors the 
direction which current training may 
profitably take, and the individual 
reports are returned to the stores to 
be used in interviews with salespeople. 
Service shopping is now in wide use as 
a check on training progress. 

Thus by helping stores to organize 
for the use of its material, and by es- 
tablishing a check on its effectiveness, 
the Bureau has tried to emphasize the 
practical quality of its work. 

Two more developments should be 
described briefly The first is the 
work in art and fashion which began 
four years ago at the time when Dr. 
Greene saw style becoming important 
to department stores as a controllable 
factor in merchandising. The objec- 
tive of this work was to give to sales- 
people generally the fundamental prin- 
ciples of art and the current trends of 
fashion, in the hope that not orly in 
clothing and accessories but also in 
home furnishings, salespeople might 
make increasingly satisfactory recom- 
mendations to customers. 
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The second was the group of pro- 
duction studies, begun about the time 
that the Bureau was transferred to 
the University of Pittsburgh. In a 
few of the so-called non-selling de- 
partments of the store, such as the 
bureau of adjustment and the receiv- 
ing and marking departments, at- 
tempts to train employees in improved 
methods were manifestly beside the 
point until the better methods had 
been developed. As a result, proce- 
dures were analyzed and compared for 
these and other departments, and after 
a satisfactory working outline had been 
arranged in each case, a training pro- 
gram was prepared. In many cases it 
was necessary to make a separate pro- 
gram for the system which best fitted 
each store. One of the studies in 
this group is the analysis of methods 
and requirements in delivery depart- 
ments, made by Mr. Grant. 

This is the major story of the Bu- 
reau’s development up to nineteen 
thirty. While it is impossible to de- 
scribe each study in the time allowed, 
the most significant tendencies have 
been indicated. In all its work, the 
Bureau has stressed the use’ which 
was to be made of the result. This 
was not research work only for'the sake 
of solving problems. It was intended 
that the solution of the problems 
should be useful to some particular 
person in a store, and was prepared 
with that end in view. With only a 
little adaptation to meet special re- 
quirements, most of the Bureau’s out- 
put can be worked into the stores’ 
routine in the form ot a new program, 
@ new procedure, or a new method. 
This is probably the distinguishing 
characteristic of the Bureau’s method. 
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III 


We come now to the problem which 
confronted the Bureau about a year 
ago. We had reached the point at 
which returns within the stricter defi- 
nition of personnel research had begun 
to diminish. Of course there were 
plenty of personnel problems yet un- 
solved; but there were not as many as 
there had been, and the staff of the 
Bureau felt that a more important and 
perhaps a more dramatic gain could 
be made by stretching its coverage to 
related fields. Training in stores was 
now being done by line executives with 
the help of the training departments, 
rather than by the training depart- 
ments themselves. A larger propor- 
tion of the Bureau’s graduates were 
entering the field of merchandising, 
using their experience in training and 
research to improve their executive 
work. This is as it should be, for a 
personnel experience and attitude, and 
a research background, are nowhere 
more valuable than in the line. More 
and more demands were being received 
from stores for information about spe- 
cific departments, about merchandis- 
ing and display and publicity, even 
about control. If the Bureau was to 
continue in the production of useful 
research material, it must once more 
adapt itself to the changed situation 
and the changed demand in its stores. 

With these considerations in view, 
the requests for research during the 
past year were reclassified and a new 
program was arranged. The staff this 
year, together with the students, is 
engaged in the preparation of manuals 
for three specific selling departments. 
The person for whom each one is being 
prepared is the manager of the de- 
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partment. Each manual will contain 
sections on department management, 
publicity, control, merchandising and 
merchandise information, and activi- 
ties of salespeople. The three de- 
partments were chosen for their in- 
terest to store owners, and for their 
profit-making and _ trouble-making 
possibilities. 

In addition, a study of morale has 
been undertaken, partly to tie the 
Bureau more obviously to its own past, 
but more directly to answer the im- 
mediate needs of member stores. It 
comes at an opportune moment, when 
the widespread reduction of the work- 
ing forces has affected not only those 
who remain hopefully at work but 
also their supervisors. 

These studies have been divided 
among the members of the research 
staff as follows: Miss Natalie Knee- 
land, who is executive secretary of the 
Bureau, is supervising the morale 
study. In the three departmental 
studies, Miss Louise Bernard will su- 
perintend the section on the activities 
of salespeople; Mr. Bishop Brown has 
charge of the section on department 
management; Miss Grace D. Ely and 
Miss Hazel Karnahan of the sections 
about merchandising and merchandise 
information, Miss Ely for the apparel 
departments and Miss Karnahan for 
the home furnishings departments; 
Mr. Gordon A. Grant and Miss Ger- 
aldine J. Kelly will supervise the pub- 
licity section; Mr. Grant and Mr. 
Brown have charge of the control sec- 
tion. These assignments have been 
made and accepted in accordance with 
the plan of organizing the staff work 
to conform more closely with the or- 
ganization of department stores. 
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From the three departmental studies 
the Bureau expects certain valuable 
results. To the stores which partici- 
pate, it will issue fresh material about 
the operation of three important de- 
partments, written down as the prod- 
uct of research but in the old familiar 
form of new programs, new procedures, 
and new methods. For the students, 
the experience of finding the answers 
to questions about department man- 
agement, control, publicity, merchan- 
dising, and the activities of salespeople 
should help to give them an experi- 
mental attitude toward their later 
work in stores and should fit them for 
early promotion to minor executive 
positions in the line. Supplemented 
with the regular Bureau classwork in 
store organization and management, 
personnel administration, psychology, 
training methods, and art and fashion, 
they should be well equipped for po- 
sitions as training representatives, and 
thus their value to stores next June 
should have increased. The staff ex- 
pects to profit by learning techniques 
for the analysis of merchandise de- 
partments and will be able, after a 
while, to put into the curriculum a 
few home-grown units of merchandis- 
ing and other fields for which the class 
has hitherto been sent to the books of 
others. 

Although this newest development 
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in the Bureau program is not obviously 
to be classified under the heading of 
personnel, nevertheless, when it is 
carried on by a group of personnel re- 
search workers whose special interest 
in the human element of the depart- 
ment store extends back over thirteen 
years, it cannot fail to contain a 
strong personnel flavor. If it were 
necessary to justify this development, 
even at a meeting of the Personnel 
Research Federation, that sanction 
might be discussed in terms of the 
higher personnel research. As I said 
before, we discovered early in our his- 
tory that the first step in personnel re- 
search is a thorough understanding of 
the job in question. Now we have 
discovered it again. What we are 
doing is a larger job analysis. Rightly 
understood, we have begun once more 
to analyze the job of the retailer. As 
we make progress in that analysis we 
shall be defining the units of the art of 
retailing, and as fast as we can make 
those units so definite that they can 
be numbered and measured and 
counted and compared, we shall have 
helped the retail distributor to make 
the transition which others have made 
and that he will eventually make. We 
shall have helped him to cross the 
bridge from art to science. 


Manuscript received November 14, 1930 





Induction of the New Executive’ 


By Natatre KNEELAND, Research Bureau for Retail Training 


While Miss Kneeland’s study of practices and problems in se- 
lecting the new executive and introducing him to his work is 
based upon the experience of department stores, the findings have 
practical application in any industry or business. 


Executive induction practices of twenty-seven department stores are 
described and discussed. The situation is viewed from four aspects: 
1. procedure for employing the new executive; 2. practices followed in 
familiarizing the new executive with the store and the job; 3. incentives 
offered to stimulate the new executive; 4. problems met in orienting 


the new executive. 


AVE you ever had stage- 
H fright? Were you ever thrust 
into a job for which you felt 
woefully unprepared? Have you ever 
been in the embarrassing situation of 
having to explain the why and where- 
fore of your presence to a group of 
rather resentful employees of whom you 
had just been put in charge? If not, 
you are fortunate, for people all around 
us are experiencing just such painful 
feelings every day, which is one of the 
reasons why the subject of the induction 
of the new executive now takes its place 
on the program. 
No matter what our own individual 
experiences may have been along this 
line, I believe that we would all agree 


* Presented at the Ninth Annual Fall Con- 
ference of the Personnel Research Federa- 
tion. Material for this paper was drawn 
from the study, ‘“The Induction of the New 
Executive,’’ sponsored and published by the 
Personnel Group of the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association, New York. 
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that the way in which a new executive 
is put into his job determines largely 
the speed at which he becomes produc- 
tive. This is true no matter what the © 
nature of the work in which he is em- 
ployed. It holds true for buyers, 
foremen, department heads in indus- 
trial plants and school teachers. We 
like to think that we do a very success- 
ful job on this induction process. We 
often pride ourselves on the fact that 
our policy is to promote from within. 
Too often, however, this is more theory 
than fact. Itismy purpose, therefore, 
to review some of the points we need 
to consider before we attempt to answer 
the question, ‘Are we doing a good job 
of induction?” 

In order to make my illustrations 
quite concrete, I shall follow closely 
the procedure carried out in a recent 
investigation in the department store 
field. This study, The Induction of the 
New Executive, was sponsored by the 
Personnel Group of the National Re- 
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tail Dry Goods Association and carried 
out by a committee composed of six 
members of this group. As chairman 
of this committee I was able to follow 
the progress of the study in detail. The 
purpose of the study was to arouse 
interest in the subject of executive 
induction and at the same time to 
discover practices already in use. It 
was in no way a Statistical investiga- 
tion of the subject. The information 
obtained represents the contributions 
of twenty-seven stores who responded 
to a questionnaire sent out by the 
committee. I shall not attempt to 
give the entire results of this study in 
detail, but, as indicated a few moments 
ago, shall follow the general plan of 
procedure in my discussion. 

Before embarking on the subject of 
the induction of the new executive, 
we must define our terms in order that 
we may be talking the same language. 
For the purpose of discussion, let us 
define induction as the installation of 
an individual on his job and subsequent 
follow-up in order that he may find 
himself as quickly as possible. A 
new executive may be any individual 
that our organization ranks as an ex- 
ecutive who has either been recently 
appointed to or is being considered 
for appointment to an executive posi- 
tion, whether appointment comes 
through promotion from within or by 
employment from without. 

As we begin to think about this whole 
problem of induction, our thoughts 
tend to revolve around four different 
aspects of the situation: first, procedure 
for employing the new executive; 
practices followed in familiarizing the 
new executive with the store and the 
job; incentives offered to stimulate the 
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new executive; and finally, problems 
met in orienting the new executive. 


PROCEDURE FOLLOWED IN EMPLOYING 
THE NEW EXECUTIVE 


First, let us consider the problem of 
employment. Probably the question 
that arises immediately in everyone’s 
mind is whether the organization pro- 
motes from within, or whether it draws 
most of its executives from without. 
This is natural since it has such a direct 
bearing on the induction procedure and 
on the morale of the employees. It 
is to be noted that I purposely phrased 
the question in the form of practice 
rather than of policy. To check up 
on this point in our department store 
survey, we asked the question, “In 
the last six months, how many execu- 
tive and junior executive positions have 
been filled by promotion from within 
and by hiring from without?” Of the 
twenty-two stores replying, the range 
of percentages of positions filled by 
promotion from within was from 23 
per cent to 98 per cent with a median 
of 70 per cent; from without, from 2 
per cent to 77 per cent with a median 
of 30 per cent. Too much importance 
must not be laid on these actual figures 
since they are based on only a few cases. 
Moreover, the actual number of vacan- 
cies filled in each case must be consid- 
ered in evaluating the importance of 
the percentage figure. For example, in 
the store having 77 per cent of the va- 
cancies filled from without, the actual 
number of vacancies filled was 35, in 
contrast to 120 vacancies filled in a 
store reporting 92 per cent of vacancies 
filled from within. While these figures 
are not of great value statistically for 
purposes of comparison between stores, 
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they are of significance to a given store 
where they indicate marked discrep- 
ancy between theory and practice. 
The next question that arises is, 
‘‘When a vacancy occurs among execu- 
tives or junior executives, what is the 
first step in filling the vacancy and 
who is responsible for this step?” 
Again, department store practice may 
offer some suggestions. To quote 
directly from questionnaire data, we 
found that “first of all, there is the 
formal notice that the vacancy will 
occur or has occurred. This may take 
the form of a requisition, written or 
verbal, submitted by the head of the 
division in which the vacancy is oc- 
curring. Use of bulletin boards for 
posting notices of vacancies is made by 
several stores. In some stores every 


executive vacancy is posted, and any- 
one may make application for it; in 
others, vacancies are posted only when 


it has been decided that there is no 
one within the division of vacancy who 
is eligible or ready for promotion.” 
There was striking agreement among 
stores that vigorous effort should be 
made to fill an executive vacancy from 
within the organization if possible. 
The stores with the most successful 
promotion-from-within policies antici- 
pate promotions by having promotional 
material available—this material con- 
centrated either in executive training 
groups or on up-to-date promotional 
lists. One store reported that it tries 
to have an understudy for each execu- 
tive position. For executive material 
outside the organization, the following 
sources of labor supply had frequent 
mention: active application files, ad- 
vertising in trade magazines and news- 
papers, personal contacts, recognized 
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executive agencies, schools, and col- 
leges. For the actual filling of the 
vacancy, more than half the stores an- 
swering the questionnaire reported that 
the personnel department has the re- 
sponsibility—not always the sole re- 
sponsibility, however, since the per- 
sonnel department in many cases works 
hand in hand with the divisional mana- 
ger, general manager, superintendent, 
employment department, training de- 
partment, member of the firm, or im- 
mediate superior. 

The question as to how the new ex- 
ecutive is brought into his job is an 
important one. Does he go through 
the regular employment channels, is 
there some other routine procedure, or 
is his installation more or less hap- 
hazard? We found half of our stores 
reporting that the new executive em- 
ployed from without is routed through 
the employment office, is required to ~ 
fill out an application form and is given 
the usual instructions by the training 
department. The other stores replied 
that while junior executives go through 
this routine procedure, major executives 
are not always routed through the em- 
ployment department nor required to 
fill out an application form. For the 
most part, this group is handled by 
members of the firm, personnel director, 
store manager or merchandise manager. 
This raises the question as to what ef- 
fect this variation in procedure may 
have on the prestige of the employ- 
ment and training departments in the 
eyes of those executives who come in 
contact with these departments only 
after they have been on the job for 
some time. The effect that such dis- 
crimination may have on the worker 
himself may also be worth considering. 
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Are there definite advantages to be 
gained in the way of uniform explana- 
tion of policies, full information about 
the store and the job, by routing new 
executives via the employment and 
training departments? That isa point 
for each organization to decide. 


FAMILIARIZING THE NEW EXECUTIVE 
WITH THE STORE AND THE JOB 


While there may be a difference of 
opinion in regard to the value of rout- 
ing executives through the employment 
office, there can be little doubt of the 
importance of the proper introduction 
of the new worker to his job and the 
store itself. 

Let us assume, for sake of example, 
that we have the new executive defi- 
nitelyemployed. What next? What 
happens in the interval between re- 
porting to work the first day and ac- 
tually starting on the job? To whom 
does the new executive report first? 
Where does he go next? Is he put to 
work in his department immediately 
after reporting to the store? If not, 
how long a period elapses and how is 
the time spent? What occurs in this 
“strange interlude” anyway? Do you 
actually know what happens in your 
organization? 

While more than half of our stores 
reported some formal period of time 
given over to the orientation of the new 
executive, the length of this period 
varied from one day to three weeks, 
dependent largely on the type of posi- 
tion held. To quote one store as 
an example: “Buyers may spend a 
week in the training department. Sec- 
tion managers spend ten days. Non- 
selling heads usually a week, and re- 
search men five weeks.” In another 
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store, ‘the new executive starts to work 
immediately, but his hours are so ar- 
ranged that, during the first few days, 
time is allowed for conferences with 
the training department. There is an 
exception to this plan in the case of 
section managers who sell for the first 
day and then take training and do 
observation for a period of a week.”’ 

We found in most cases that the new 
executive reports to the divisional head. 
Frequently, however, we found him 
reporting to the store manager, super- 
intendent or personnel department. 
He goes through the time office and 
medical department routines. 

The important point, of course, is 
that the new executive actually has 
something to do at the start while his 
interest and enthusiasm are fresh, and 
that he feels himself on the job as soon 
as possible. In other words it is es- 
sential that he get a sense of organiza- 
tion and procedure right from the first. 

How can a new executive be made 
acquainted with his organization? 
The following list of practices may be of 
service in taking inventory of this 
point: 


Giving the new executive a policy talk or 
booklet, a tour, directory, or system 
instruction 

Introducing the new executive to depart- 
ment heads and top executives 

Systematically routing the new executive 
through major departments, having 
him spend an allotted time in each 

Turning over to the immediate superior 
the responsibility of acquainting the 
new executive with the organization 

Acquainting the new executive with regu- 
lations regarding entrances, eleva- 
tors, systems, dress regulations, etc. 

Giving the new executive the ‘‘low down’”’ 
on personnel in his department or 
throughout the organization 
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Perhaps even more important than 
the introduction of the new executive 
to the organization is the problem of 
making him feel at home on the job. 
In our store survey questionnaire we 
listed a question on methods of making 
new executives feel at home. Out of 
the twenty-six stores replying to this 
question: 


26 checked—providing him with necessary 
equipment (such as desk, table, forms, 
etc.) 

5 checked—showing him his locker or 
place to keep his belongings 
checked—introducing him to every 
member of his department 
checked—telling him of any meetings 
he is expected to attend 
checked—initiating him into specific 
organizations (such as buyers’ clubs) 
checked—telling him the order of 
events for the first day; allowing lati- 
tude in dress regulations 
checked—providing a congenial lunch 
companion for the first day 


Additional methods suggested were: 


Offering special shopping privileges 

Giving the executive a write-up in the 
store paper 

Introducing him to major executives 

Asking training supervisors to make an 
effort to speak to new assistants about 
progress 

Having different executives visit the 
department to see and speak to the 
new executive 


As an accurate measure of perfor- 
mance a check-list is, of course, open 


to criticism. In checking such a list, 
we unconsciously check the items we 
believe in rather than the practices 
we actually know to be in use. If you 
are of the opinion that your organiza- 
tion puts into practice all it professes, 
it may prove enlightening actually to 
check up on this by questioning re- 
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cently appointed executives on these 
points. 

An official announcement of one’s 
position, whether it be at a conference 
or on a job, certainly avoids a lot of 
explanation and embarrassment. I 
am glad to say that practically all of 
our stores reported that some formal 
announcement is made of the filling of 
an executive position. Such announce- 
ments may be made through the store 
paper, weekly employment office notice, 
memorandum from a high executive or 
announcements at meetings. 

In direct line with the problem of 
making sure that this introduction of 
the executive to the store and the job 
is actually carried out is the problem 
of discovering how much the executive 
getsoutofthisinduction. Follow-upis 
weak in many organizations. In this 
particular instance it proved to be es- 
pecially weak. We found that very 
few stores use any form of test, only 
two have a definite schedule of check- 
up interviews, while the rest have either 
no plan or else depend upon the ordi- 
nary daily contacts of superiors for 
check-up. 


INCENTIVES OFFERED THE NEW 
EXECUTIVE 


Let us turn now to the types of in- 
centives that are offered new executives. 
From a list of about twenty possible 
incentives, more than half the stores 
stated that they had seen the following 
incentives used successfully. I will 
give them in order of frequency. 


Chance to take on additional responsibilty 

Opportunity for specialized training 

Chance to learn under exceptional execu- 
tives 
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Chance to identify oneself with an organi- 
zation of recognized standing 

Promise of raise after success on the job 

Bonus in addition to salary 

Chance to help people 

Chance to broaden outlook by means of 
contact with other organizations, 
trips, conventions, etc. 

Chance to capitalize on college or techni- 
cal school training 

Chance to work with considerable degree 
of independence 


I wonder how many of you would 
agree with this selection for your own 
organization, or what additions you 
would make. 

It is interesting to see that chance to 
take on additional responsibility heads 
the list of incentives when we actually 
analyze the amount of latitude allowed 
the new executive for displaying initia- 
tive in the early stages of the job. The 
amount of latitude varied from ex- 
pecting the new executive to follow 
plans as outlined through giving him 
lee-way in carrying out plans already 
outlined, asking him to cooperate in 
making and executing plans, to giving 
him an entirely free rein. I am not 
holding any brief here for the amount 
of latitude that should be allowed a 
new executive, but I wonder whether 
there is not a definite relationship 
between responsibility and initiative. 
If so, it will repay us to check up on 
our use of “chance to take additional 
responsibility’ as an incentive against 
our provision for opportunity to show 
initiative. 


PROBLEMS MET IN ORIENTING THE NEW 
EXECUTIVE 


Problems met in orienting new execu- 
tives are many and varied. For pur- 
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poses of discussion we may classify 
them under five headings: 


Securing proper introduction to the job 

Establishing prestige for the new execu- 
tive 

Sustaining the interest of the new execu- 
tive 

Controlling outside factors that influence 
efficiency 

Miscellaneous 


It would be possible to devote a 
whole hour to this topic alone. At this 
point, however, I shall only cite some 
of the problems which seem particularly 
significant. Since the majority of the 
problems listed by our stores fell under 
the first two headings—securing proper 
introduction and establishing prestige 
—I shall confine my illustrations to 
these two groups. 

Under securing proper introduction to 
the job, we found such problems listed: 
of “trying to change the title ‘buyer’ 
to ‘department manager’, and even 
more difficult, trying to change the 
frame of mind that goes with it.” 
While this problem is phrased in de- 
partment store language, it hasits coun- 
terpart inany organization. We might 
re-phrase it thus: “trying to make the 
new executive personnel-minded.” An- 
other—“‘helping the new executive to 
break off old system habits, especially 
that of expecting some one else to make 
decisions for him.” This example again 
brings initiative to the fore. Looking 
at it from another angle, we find one 
store having difficulty in making the 
people in the department acknowledge 
the introduction of a new executive 
with enthusiasm. 

Such a situation leads directly into 
the big problem of establishing prestige. 
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Executives who are noticeably younger 
than their subordinates or those who 
do not have particularized knowledge 
in their departments or who have been 
transferred constitute problem cases 
in proper introduction to establish 
prestige. 

While the problems of induction are 
numerous, they are surmountable. The 
first step in meeting them, of course, is 
to recognize that they exist. Once they 
have been brought out into the open, 
they may be analyzed and solutions 
for them discovered. The same thing 
can be said for the whole induction 
problem in an organization. It is 
necessary to discover first what kind 
of an induction job is being done and 
then to consider what improvements, 
if any, can be made, the latter to be 
determined by referring to other prac- 
tices either in current use or that may 
be developed. 

As a guide in taking induction in- 
ventory, we prepared a check-list of 
possible induction methods of intro- 
ducing the new executive which may be 
used in setting up or revising an in- 
duction program. The check-list calls 
for a “yes” or “no” answer to each 
question. The list is as follows: 


I. Procedure followed in employing the new 
executive 

1. Do we plan to have promotional ma- 

terial at hand to fill any executive 
vacancy? 

. Do we have our promotional material 
readily available, in executive train- 
ing groups, or on promotional lists? 

‘3. Do we make use of as many sources of 
labor supply as we profitably might? 

. Dowe have a definite line-up of persons 
responsible for the various steps in 
filling an executive vacancy? 

. Does a survey of the percentage of 
executive positions filled within the 
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last two years by employing someone 
outside the organization indicate 
that we should plan foresightedly to 
have more promotional material 
within our store? 

6. Do we have a systematic routing 
through employment office, and 
training department for the new ex- 
ecutive? 

II. Familiarizing the new executive with the 
store and the job 

1. Do we have a definite program for the 
training and orientation of the new 
executive, during the interval be- 
tween his reporting to work on the 
first day, and actually starting on 
the job? 

. Do we use all possible methods of ac- 
quainting the new executive with the 
organization? 

. Do we use all possible methods of mak- 
ing him feel at home? 

. Do we give enough importance to the 
announcement of the new executive's 
name and position? 

. Do we have a definite line-up of per- 
sons or departments responsible for 
the induction of the new executive? 

. Do we have an adequate follow-up on 
whether or not the new executive is 
becoming familiar with the organi- 
zation and his job? 

Incentives for the new executive 

. Have we given enough thought to the 
importance and value of definite in- 
centives for the new executive? 

. Are we emphasizing all the incentives 
that we profitably might use? Are 
we over-emphasizing any ? 

IV. Problems met in orienting the new execu- 
tive 

1. Is every new executive in our organi- 
zation properly introduced to: 

his superiors? 
his co-executives? 
the people under him? 

2. Does every new executive receive at 
once, and in usable form, all the fig- 
ures, information and plans needed? 


In conclusion, may I suggest that, 
while the particular study that I have 
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described relates specifically to the 
induction of the new executive, the 
induction of the rank and file is equally 
as important and worthy of study. 
Furthermore, it is an angle which is 
frequently neglected. Consequently, 
even after we have solved satisfactorily 
the problem of the induction of the 
new executives in our organization 
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we may still have the big job ahead 
of us of training these same executives, 
in turn, to see to it that those working 
under them are properly oriented. Only 
when such a condition exists can we 
feel that we have a thoroughly efficient 
and effective induction program. 
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Vocational Interest Blank as an Aid to: 
Interviewing” 


By Sapre Myers SHEtLow, The Milwaukee Electric Railway and Light 
Company 


Dr. Shellow is well known to readers of the PERSONNEL JOURNAL 
through her research on diagnosis and cure of accident proneness 
among motormen, and employment tests for selection of safe 
operators. 





The Strong Vocational Interest Blank, apart from its usual diagnostic 
purpose, is a valuable aid to interviewing. In addition to being a good 
means of establishing rapport, it reveals hints of personality traits, 
interests, and motivating fo-ces that may be probed further in the 
course of the interview. 

This paper also reports a study in which a group of thirty executives 
and one of thirty non-executives filled out the interest blank. Total 
scores showed a marked difference between the groups, the median of 
the executives being + 43 and the median of the non-executive group 


— 24. 


O MATTER to what extent 
objective measurements of 
special abilities may be devel- 

oped, the personal interview will still 
have its distinctive place in personnel 
work. Piecing together test results 
can never give an adequate picture of a 
total functioning personality. In order 
to select properly a new employee 
or study the reasons for failure or suc- 
cess of an old one, more must be 
known than the stark ability to do the 
work. The question is not only ‘Can 
this person do this job?” but “will 


* Presented at the Ninth Annual Fall 
Conference of the Personnel Research 
Federation. The author is indebted to 
Carroll L. Shartle for the statistical work 
done in this paper. 


he do it to the best of his ability, day 
in and day out?” 

Interest, motivating forces, objec- 
tives, determine to what extent a per- 
son will apply his gifts. Although 
there have been many tests worked out: 
to tap these fundamental sources of 
energy, interpretation of results must 
always be checked against actual per- 
ception of the personality functioning 
asaunit. This occurs during an inter- 
view. 

Much has been written about the 
art or science of interviewing. Each 
investigator uses a different method, 
depending upon his or her own person- 
ality. The interview is a dynamic 
situation, in which the traits of two 
diverse personalities come into juxta- 
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position and intersect. Often the 
interviewer loses sight of the fact that 
his personality is conditioning the sub- 
ject to at least as great an extent, if not 
greater, than his own impressions are 
being formed of the person he is inter- 
viewing. To keep the interview as 
impersonal as possible and yet to 
delve into the utmost sources of per- 
sonality—fundamental motivation—is 
the real problem of the interviewer. 

Much time is often lost in establish- 
ing the “rapport” necessary to get a 
subject to “open up and talk about 
himself.” The question method only 
too often builds up reserves, puts the 
subject on his guard, rather than 
releases him. There has been a great 
need for some kind of a special tech- 
nique which will quickly throw the 
interview into channels revealing the 
likes and dislikes, interests and ideals 
of the subject without arousing the 
protective mechanism which so often 
camouflages reality. 

For the past three years, the author 
has experimented with the Vocational 
Interest Blank of Dr. E. K. Strong, of 
Stanford University. It has been 
used, not as an aid in vocational 
adjustment, but as a means of opening 
up an interview. After the shortest 
kind of preliminary interview in which 
the fundamental facts concerning the 
subject have been obtained, and a feel- 
ing of friendly interest established, he 
is given the blank and told to go 
through it quickly, not giving too much 
thought to any item, but recording his 
first impressions only. 

Most subjects find the blank of real 
interest. One can safely go on the 
theory that every one is especially 
interested in his or her own likes and 
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dislikes, and since there is no catch to 
the situation—the subject is not asked 
what he thinks he can do well, but 
simply what he would lke to do, there 
is little danger of conscious falsifica- 
tion. The items, moreover, are so 
varied and numerous that inconsis- 
tencies will quickly bring to light the 
uncertain or unstable person as well as 
the prevaricator. 


The blank is divided into eight sections: 

Occupations, 

Amusements, 

School subjects, 

Activities, 

Peculiarities of people, 

Order of preference of activities (indi- 
cated ideals of type of work, motivat- 
ing forces, and accomplishments), 

Comparison of interest between two 
items (this section checks very well 
with the analysis of the former sec- 
tions and serves as a summary), 

Final rating of present abilities and 
characteristics. 


QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS 


In looking at part I the first impres- 
sion one gets is of the proportion of 
likes, indifferences, and dislikes. If 
one notices a large number. of items 
marked indifferent—so large that there 
are only a few sparsely scattered likes 
or dislikes, one may assume one of the 
following causes: 


Apathy—that is a general low emotional 
tone, a person not easily stimulated, with- 
out much enthusiasm, and with narrow in- 
terests and background. 

Lack of imagination—the subject cannot 
visualize the occupations in _ sufficient 
detail to know whether or not they might 
appeal to him. 

Lack of self-confidence—he may have 
misunderstood the directions and checked 
only those things which he thought he could 
learn to do. 
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A one-track mind—so completely ab- 
sorbed in his own field that he has no 
interest in anything else. 

Lack of adaptability. 


The function then of the interview 
is to determine which of these possible 


Bookkeeping 


Geology 
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shut-in. As the examiner goes over the 
blank with the subject, discussing the 
various items which throw light upon 
personality traits, asking the subject 
why this was marked in such a way, 
the subject opens up more and more, 


EXAMPLES OF LIKES 


Numker of Cases 


————E wee 


Mechanical Draxing > 77777777777 


Physical Training 


Physiology 


Architect 


err nso n sesso so 2 2272s = s,m” 
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Building Contractor aaa 


Civil Engimer 
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EXAMPLES OF DISLIKES 


Shop Work 
Auctioneer 


Author of Technical 
Book 


Pez 
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Billiards 


Factory Worker 


Physician 


Sculptor 


ezzzzzz77771 
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qe Executives 


Non-Executi ves 


Fig. 1. Some Likes anp Disiixes or Executives CoMPARED WITH ,THOSE OF 
NON-EXECUTIVES 


causes is operating. By answering 
the blank the subject has already 
“given himself away,” offered to the 
examiner a picture of much of his 
personality, and no longer feels shy or 


giving examples from his past experi- 
ence (early childhood reactions and 
difficulties met in other jobs or present 
one) which examples may prove to be 
very revealing. During this process, 
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the interviewer has an opportunity to 
rule out those causes which obviously 
cannot be operating and is guided more 
and more definitely to the correct 
solution. 

After considerable experience in 
using the blanks in this way, the 
examiner comes to discover reasons 
other than those which he had at first 
assumed as causing the different pro- 
portions in likes, dislikes, and indif- 
ferences. 

In the same way one may run 
through the other parts of the test. A 
large number of likes under recreation, 
may show ability to play in different 
levels or fields. Many dislikes under 
school subjects, and very few likes, 
suggests a dislike for formal mental 
work; under part IV range of activity 
is suggested; under part V a greater 
number of dislikes than indifferences or 
likes might indicate a person hampered 
by many personal prejudices, one who 
makes snap judgments about people on 
the basis of rather superficial first 
impressions. 

It should be noted that in each case 
the words “‘suggest”’ or “might denote”’ 
have been used. The markings on the 
blank are only a clue, a hint for 
further probing, a clearing of the decks; 
it is impossible to lay down rules and 
say that these markings do absolutely 
mean so and so, for the same picture 
may be interpreted in two different 
ways according to two different per- 
sonalities. It is the further question- 
ing on the basis of these revelations 
which discovers the true cause. 


QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS 


The blanks reveal not only how 
many activities or interests the sub- 


ject has, but their nature as well. The 
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items are so varied and scattered that 
a “halo” effect is avoided and yet at 
the same time there are many items so 
related as to form complements and 
supplements to each other. 

In order to understand more clearly 
the way in which the analysis is made, 
a sample case will be presented. This 
is the case of Miss C, who was working 
in a retail sales department and whose 
work was of such a poor caliber that 
she was about to be discharged. The 
subject was sent in for interview in 
order to see whether or not there might 
be some other place in the company in 
which she might fit, and also to dis- 
cover why she had not made a good 
sales person. The first thing we notice 
is the large number of indifferences as 
compared with the likes and dislikes. 
We have noticed that there is very 
little expression on her face in conver- 
sation, very little animation, and that 
she does not respond with any enthusi- 
asm to pleasant well-directed ques- 
tions. We suspect apathy, but let us 
consider at least along what lines she 
is interested: 


Athletic director 
Civil service employee 
Coilege Professor 
Explorer 

Laboratory technician 
Librarian 

Musician 

Music teacher 

Office clerk 

Office manager 
Orchestra conductor 
Pharmacist 

Photo engraver 
Physician 

Printer 

School teacher 
Scientific research worker 
Social worker 

Surgeon 
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There are several common elements 
running through the occupations selec- 
ted. Athletic director, factory man- 
ager, Office manager, orchestra con- 
ductor, school teacher, all of these 
suggest that she would like to be in 
charge of a group, to have a certain 
responsibility over other people. 
Explorer, laboratory _ technician, 
pharmacist, physician, scientific re- 
search worker, surgeon, show an in- 
terest in science, and _ intellectual 
curiosity. Then there are musical and 
artistic trends. Her dislikes upon 
analysis show no common trends. 
Toward everything else she is apa- 
thetic. In asking her why she would 
not like to be a bookkeeper, for 
example, she says that she detests 
mathematics, has never been able to do 
them, and dislikes the clerical work 
involved in her job in selling. In 
asking her why she would not like to be 
a factory worker, she says she does not 
like to do the same thingeveryday. In 
questioning her as to why she thinks 
she would enjoy scientific research, she 
asserts that she likes to be independent 
in her work and resents supervision. 

Thus with just a few questions is 
revealed an attitude toward work and 
the fundamental desires of her nature. 
One might run through the entire 
picture, showing in what way her 
interests are further revealed, but one 
or two other sections, however, will 
throw sufficient light to serve as a good 
example for this method of utilizing 
the blank. Let us look at her reac- 
tions toward people. Here we find 
eleven likes, twenty-four indifferences, 
and seventeen dislikes. She is not a 
person who enjoys social contact. She 
tends to be either indifferent or to 
dislike the people whom she meets. 
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Under part VIII we find that she 
rates herself down on many qualities— 
initiative, self-confidence, shows over- 
sensitiveness, lacks resourcefulness, 
tends to be gossipy, is not punctual, 
does not plan her work in detail, lacks 
animation and energy. The total pic- 
ture shows a general lack of self-confi- 
dence. Further her feelings are easily 
hurt, she is only fairly considerate, she 
dislikes being supervised, and tends to 
make alibis when caught making a 
mistake. From the above sketch it is 
easily seen why Miss C did not make a 
good sales person. She had neither 
the physical vitality, the interest, nor 
the desire to do the job, there was an 
apathetic reaction toward people and a 
certain feeling of superiority, which she 
had, since she wanted to do creative 
scientific work and was doing what she 
considered a very mediocre kind of 
dull, routine work. 

An advantage of this method of 
interviewing is that the interviewer 
tells the subject nothing about herself 
except what the subject has herself 
admitted and so when conclusions are 
drawn, she is usually convinced on the 
basis of her own evidence. 


DIAGNOSING EXECUTIVE ABILITY 


Last year, the author gave a course 
to executives in “Development of 
Personality,” the purpose of which 
was to point out certain psychological 
mechanisms most frequently met with 
in executives in their relations to their 
workers. Part of the course was 
devoted to a personal interview with 
each executive and discussion of spe- 
cific problems. The Strong blank was 
used as a basis for this interview. 
There were seventy-five sub-executives 
in the group. Of these, thirty were 
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selected who were rated as “good” 
executives by three or more members 
of a department which had an oppor- 
tunity to judge their work. These 
thirty blanks were then matched with 
thirty others obtained from a class of 
clerks, stenographers, etc., who had not 
thus far shown any signs of executive or 
supervisory ability. 

Outstanding differences were dis- 
covered among the two groups, so 
much so, that various items on the 
blank could be marked with weighted 
grades indicating their presence or 
absence in the supervisors’ group as 
compared with the other mixed group. 

The frequency of the likes and the 
dislikes of the two groups was noted 
foreachitem. A like or a dislike that 
was marked by a larger number of 
executives was scored from +0 to +4 
depending upon the amount of differ- 
ence between the groups. Likes or 


dislikes marked by a larger number of 
non-executives were given negative 


weights. The 60 blanks were scored 
with the following results: 





MEDIAN 
QUARTILE 
DEVIATION 





Ss | 


— 48 to +74 
—112 to +32 


+43 
—24 


Executive 
Non-executive 














In summarizing the outstanding in- 
terests of the executives as compared 
with the non-executive group, we find 
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the executive to have a decidedly 
creative attitude as compared with the 
subordinate attitude toward work, and 
to be drawn toward those jobs which 
are supervisory in their nature. In 
his abilities he lists as outstanding: 
initiative, steadiness, ability to get 
others to do as he wishes, resourceful- 
ness, ability to stimulate others, 
ability to maintain discipline, tact, 
and judgment. He worries very little, 
is conservative, enthusiastic, and 
respected. In his study he enjoys 
subjects involving mental discipline, 
prefers working with people, and in a 
supervisory capacity, he enjoys self- 
expression both verbal and written. 
He has few prejudices when compared 
to the non-executive group. 


CONCLUSION 


The great value in the use of the 
Strong blank in interviewing, aside 
from its diagnostic possibilities,! is the 
steer it gives one in the interview, the 
ease for approaching difficult subjects, 
the mechanism for making the subject 
rather than the interviewer do the 
talking, and the wealth of detail of 
background which it reveals. With 
such a picture it is much easier to fit 
an individual into an organization, 
and feel fairly sure of his or her 
motivating trends. 


Manuscript received November 15, 1930 


1 Strong has worked out keys for many 
vocations. 





Training for Hotel Service 
By Joun C. Bure, Hotels Statler Company, Inc. 


Personnel procedures are being carried over into a compara- 
tively new field, that of the hotel industry. Mr. Burg tells how 
one hotel is adapting these procedures to its own peculiar prob- 
lems. He approaches the subject of training employees from 
the background of six years of personal experience with the 
Statler System. 


Concerned chiefly with the development of the right attitude of 
guest or customer-contact employees toward the public, this paper 
first traces the origin and evolution of the service idea in the 
hotel business. Then the methods used by the Statler organization 
in training employees for such service are described. The train- 
ing program is based on analyses of complaints and analyses of the 


various jobs in each department. 


stand my interpretation of the 

title of this paper I want to say 
in these introductory remarks that I 
have approached the subject having 
in mind the training of guest contact 
employees. Hotel men will know that 
in this connection I am thinking pri- 
marily of the training of employees in 
the rooming staff, bell boys, elevator 
operators, front office cashiers, floor 
clerks, mail and information clerks, 
waiters, telephone operators, etc. I 
am, in fact, limiting the idea of service 
to the acts performed, the words said, 
and the attitude taken by the hotel 
employee in his dealing with guests in 
the house. Although reference will be 
made to the training of employees in 
the so-called technical details of their 
jobs, the primary emphasis will be laid 
on the methods used in developing an 
attitude toward the public by hotel 


S: THAT we may clearly under- 


employees so that they will not only 
not offend the public but will actually 
take positive steps to please the public. 
There is a difference in the training 
for service and the training for the 
job which requires a knowledge of 
manual operations. 

When I was a boy in the packing 
room of the Western Electric Com- 
pany, it was there through instruction 
that I learned how to wrap pieces of 
electrical equipment and pack them 
in boxes or barrels with the proper pro- 
tecting cover of excelsior. After a 
while I acquired a certain degree of 
skill in this performance. However, 
dealing with the public requires a tech- 
nique entirely different, but none the 
less skillful. The effect on an indi- 
vidual after training him for service 
sometimes approaches a reformation. 
Many an employee who has been un- 
accustomed to meeting the public, who 
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is not familiar with the courteous 
amenities of social life, who because of 
diffidence or perhaps of an innate sur- 
liness, must be made to appear, in his 
outward expression at least, to have 
the courtliness and friendliness of a 
well bred man. Methods of selection 
should make it possible to avoid hir- 
ing such employees, but this cannot 
always be helped. You cannot get a 
college graduate or a social Beau Brum- 
mel to run elevators. At least, you 
can’t under normal circumstances, pres- 
ent conditions excepted. 

In the following discussion of train- 
ing for service, I want first to review 
briefly the development of the idea in 
the hotel field. 

I feel safe in saying that no hotel, 
during the first decade of this century, 
was operated according to modern 
service ideas. There were, of course, 
a few outstanding hotels which were 
quite successful, but most of the 
hotels of that day, including many of 
the so-called hotels of class, had no 
policy of service commensurate with 
what is expected today. Whatever 
ideas of service they had were often 
embodied only in the spontaneous ac- 
tion of the hotel keeper or his em- 
ployees, which took the form of simply 
greeting a guest courteously and of not 
antagonizing him until or unless he 
gave provocation. The service of 
some hotels of today may still be on 
that level. 

These spontaneous actions, however, 
represented the crude beginnings of 
what is now an elaborate service struc- 
ture. The other day we were look- 
ing over some old papers, written when 
Mr. Statler planned the Inside Inn at 


St. Louis in 1904. We became in- 
terested most in a paper which con- 
tained in his own handwriting the 
platform or code of policies which he 
had drawn up then and determined 
upon as the basis of service to the 
guests of that hotel. Apparently, the 
code was sound for it has become the 
basis of the service policies upon which 
all Statler hotels are now operated. 
Here is what he wrote in 1904: 


1. ‘‘The policy of this House is to please.’’ 

2. ‘‘No guest should be permitted to leave 
this house displeased.’’ 

3. ‘‘No employee is to be retained who 
cannot please.’’ 


It was a simple code, I will grant, 
and perhaps now will sound a little 
crude to you, unless you can for the 
moment think yourself back in 1904, 
before the service idea in industry be- 
gan to develop. 

The policy to “please” made itself 
evident in certain physical comforts 
and conveniences as contrasted with 
the personal services of employees. It 
was the germ of the idea of a bath with 
every guest room, an innovation which 
was introduced in the first Hotel Stat- 
ler, built in Buffalo, in 1907, which 
became popularized by a slogan: “A 
Room and A Bath for a Dollar and a 
Half.” 

Each guest room of the first Hotel 
Statler was also provided with circu- 
lating ice water, another improvement 
adopted to remove annoyance and 
inconvenience to the guest of telephon- 
ing, waiting and tipping for a pitcher 
of ice water, whenever he craved cool 
water to drink. 

Other service developments in con- 
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nection with construction and equip- 
ment followed. I shall not attempt to 
go into details but some of them are: 


Placing key hole above door knob instead 
of hiding it underneath. 

A full length mirror in every room. 

Pin cushion on the dresser in every room— 
with needles, thread, buttons and pins. 

Plentiful supply of writing materials in 
every room. 

Liberal fixed pars for room linens, towels, 
etc. 

Bedhead reading lamps. 

Elimination of unrequested service in 
public wash rooms. 

Morning newspapers under the door of 
each room, so that the guest can read 
the news immediately upon arising. 

Servidors in later hotels. 

Radio in each guest room. 


If you will read deeply enough into 
that old platform written in 1904, you 
will see that all of these physical con- 
veniences and all of the efforts intro- 
duced in behalf of the physical com- 
fort of our guests have grown out of 
the first plank of the platform, namely: 
“The Policy of this House is to Please.”’ 

However, after all is said and done, 
the development of physical conven- 
iences and comforts in construction 
and equipment, will at most form only 
the foundation for the service struc- 
ture of the business. We know that 
in the hotel business nothing will take 
the place of friendly, courteous, inter- 
ested, helpful, trained employees— 
the “servants of the house”—and this 
personal or human side of our service 
requires constant attention. It is our 
greatest problem. 

Little was demanded in those early 
days. Then service ideas began to 
grow. The second plank of Mr. Stat- 
ler’s platform changed a little as the 
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years went on, and later read as follows: 
“Satisfy the Guest or Refer him to Your 
Superior.”” The latter part— “refer 
him to your superior’’—was added as a 
simple rule of action for employees, 
designed to guarantee satisfaction to 
the guest by insuring his contact with 
the final authority. If a guest com- 
plains to an employee and that em- 
ployee cannot immediately satisfy him, 
then he has only one thing todo. He 
must courteously put the guest in 
touch with his superior. This same 
idea took another form “The Guest 
is Always Right,” used primarily to 
bring home to our employees the fact 
that as far as they were concerned, 
they, in their relations with a guest 
could assume nothing else but that 
he, the guest, was right. With sucha 
declaration coming from the president 
of the company over his signature each 
employee began to learn that he had no 
right to argue with a guest, but that 
his job was to serve and satisfy. Dis- 
tinctly these slogans became power- 
ful instruments for training employees 
in the handling of at least that part 
of the public requiring more than rou- 
tine attention. 

And now, in our current literature, 
you will find that same idea embodied 
in the statement appearing over the 
name of Mr. McKowne, our Presi- 
dent, which reads as follows: 


‘‘We recognize your right as a guest to 
a courteous, interested, helpful service 
from every Statler employee, and we 
guarantee satisfaction, even it it becomes 
necessary to refer the transaction to the 
executives offices.”” F. A. McKowne. 


Thus, an all-the-way policy de- 
veloped, of courtesy, patience and tol- 
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erance under provocation, of interested- 
ness, graciousness and helpfulness, and 
along with all of that, the newer, 
larger idea that service did not require 
‘fussing’ over guests, nor being obse- 
quious, but trying in all sincerity to 
meet their whims as well as their 
needs. We have found that to apply 
the Golden Rule in all transactions is 
an essential in rendering the service 
we desire our people to give. That 
idea shapes itself into a policy called 
“Our Golden Rule of Service,” which 
reads as follows: 


“To treat our patrons and fellow em- 
ployees in an interested, helpful and 
gracious manner, as we would want to be 
treated if positions were reversed.”’ 


But, if we had stopped at a simple 
declaration of service policies, as essen- 
tial as they are, it would be like out- 
lining a plan of action but failing to 
take the necessary steps to make that 
plan effective. 

We were not long in discovering that 
our policy to “satisfy the guest” after 
he had been subjected to some annoy- 
ance or unpleasantness, was, after all, 
merely “to lock the stable after the 
horse was stolen,” that it was far more 
to the point to prevent these disturb- 
ing occurrences. 

Therefore, it became necessary to find 
means to reduce the complaints which 
were positive evidence of faulty con- 
ditions within the organization. We 
set up a plan of getting a report of 
every complaint, and then began to 
regularly analyze all complaints to as- 
certain definitely the causes in order 
to discover and adopt methods by 
which the causes of the faulty service 
could be eliminated. 
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I know you are not unfamiliar with 
this idea of prevention, for it has been 
applied in various ways in many busi- 
nesses beside ours, but you will, per- 
haps, be interested in some of the 
things we do. It was very evident 
that most troubles arose at the points 
where guests had contact with em- 
ployees. Employees needed training 
and instructions along three lines. 


1. A detailed knowledge of their jobs. 

2. How to do their jobs. 

3. How to fit their jobs into the needs 
and requirements of each particular 
guest, because as a matter of fact 
each guest requires a little different 
treatment. 


Or, stating this another way, em- 
ployees required training and instruc- 
tion as follows: 


1. An understanding and skill in the 
technical details of their jobs. 

2. An understanding of the full meaning 
of courteous, helpful, unusual ser- 
vice. 


It was no simple matter to prepare 
the necessary material to give instruc- 
tion to the employees. The intricacies 
of a job in a large, modern hotel, are 
many; but we have undertaken pri- 
marily as a means for instructing em- 
ployees, and also a means of keeping 
our methods modern and eliminating 
waste of effort and expense, a survey 
of every department and an analysis of 
every job in the department. 

I have just completed such a survey 
of our mail and information depart- 
ment where we had forty-three em- 
ployees assigned to eighteen different 
jobs. In this analysis we followed the 
course of the different classes of mail, 
telegrams, notes, and messages, which 
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came into that department for guests, 
non-registered persons, and for mem- 
bers of the staff. 

Then we followed the course of each 
arrival slip, forwarding address, and 
other necessary records, clearing 
through that department. We then 
took each job, and sitting down with 
the employee, the supervisor, and the 
superintendent, we analyzed exactly 
what the employee holding that job 
did throughout the day, and what 
equipment or machine he used and 
how he used it. Later, with this back- 
ground of knowledge, we went over 
the problems of the department with 
the department head and the manager, 
and as a result we believe that we have 
made changes in equipment and 
methods which will tend to improve 
the efficiency of the work and the 
service by that department to our 
guests. Certainly we have succeeded 
in making material reduction in the 
cost of that department. Now, out of 
this analysis we have secured a very 
carefully prepared description of each 
job, and with this description we have 
gone to the old employee, and have 
carefully explained to him or to her 
what the analysis of that particular 
job contains. As a new employee 
comes into the department, we use 
that analysis in describing to her or 
him the duties of the job to which that 
employee has been assigned. 

We have not, of course, forgotten 
that the best way to teach is by actual 
demonstration by someone capable of 
carrying on such instruction, but these 
analyses have been extremely useful 
in developing a plan of actual demon- 
stration, and in clarifying every detail 
of operation. 
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Briefly, some of the other devices 
which we use to show the employee 
how to handle the technical details of 
the job, and to give the employee a full 
meaning of courteous, helpful, and 
unusual service are as follows: 


1. Manuals of instructions for each em- 
ployee with a plan for their use. 
2. Meetings by managers with depart- 
ment heads. 
3. Meetings of department heads with 
their employees. 
. Messages on service ideas and morale. 
. Inspection by functional men expert in 
their respective lines, and through 
outside agencies to give us the 
average experience of our guests. 
. Then, use of the complaints to show 
wherein the employee failed. 
These come from five sources. 

a. Service or complaint reports re- 
ferred to above. 

b. Questionnaires designed to dis- 
cover what our guests wanted 
and wherein we failed to serve 
them properly. ; 

c. Letters from guests. 

d. Interviews with departing guests 
by assistant managers. 

e. Interviews by our salesmen with 
prospects upon whom they are 
calling. 


In addition to the above we have 
continually emphasized the impor- 
tance of a selected and trained organiza- 
tion. We have set up machinery for 
selecting the types we must have. And 
to aid us in the retention of trained 
employees, we have used benefit and 
welfare plans, including free life insur- 
ance, group health and accident insur- 
ance and a savings plan to which the 
Company makes a contribution per- 
mitting the employee, if he so desires, 
to convert his savings into stock 
ownership. 

Shortly before his death Mr. Statler 
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summarized the policies of the com- 
pany, stating them as briefly and 
simply as possible, so that all Statler 
employees could understand them. 
They were printed on a small card and 
the employees were given instructions 
to carry them. This code was another 
instrument for training. These brief 
guides are applicable, I believe, to 
any hotel or other business. I will 
give them in full: 


Our policies 


1. To treat our patrons and fellow-em- 
ployees in an interested, helpful, 
and gracious manner, as we would 
want to be treated if positions were 
reversed. 

2. To judge fairly, to know both sides be- 
fore taking action. 

3. To learn and practice self-control. 

4. To keep our properties—building and 
equipment—in excellent condition 
at all times. 

5. To know our job and to become skillful 
in its performance. 

6. To acquire the habit of advance plan- 

ning. 

. Todo our duties prompilly. 

. To satisfy all patrons or to refer them 

to our superior. 


os] 


E. M. Statler. 


Included in this code are the aims of 
our efforts to train employees for 
service; that is, to treat the guest 
graciously and to satisfy him and 
know our jobs so well that fair treat- 
ment and satisfaction to the guest is 
practically guaranteed. 

The machinery for accomplishing 
such results in a large organization 
takes time to build. But, machinery 
or no machinery it is not the right 
attitude of the employee that is most 
important but zt is the right attitude 
of management. If management is 
right in its attitude toward the public, 
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then a rank and file trained in courtesy 
and service can be developed. But, 
lacking the right attitude on the part 
of management, it is futile te hope 
for an organization trained for ser- 
vice. From the management ema- 
nates the pervading influence—good 
or bad—that finds its way down to the 
lowliest buss boy, dish washer, or maid. 
No amount of training for service 
can equal it in effective power. If 
this influence is right, the organiza- 
tion will probably be good. If it is 
not right there is no hope that the 
organization will render adequate ser- 
vice. 

Moreover, it is not only the right 
attitude on the part of the manage- 
ment that is necessary; his active in- 
terest in the training program is just 
about essential. It is easy for the 
manager to follow his daily routine of 
the ordinary operations of the hotel 
in which he has become expert. He 
will watch these operations closely 
enough, because the results of these 
operations—good or bad—show in the 
black or red at the end of the month. 
But, the manager usually finds the 
methods of training employees some- 
thing new in hotel operation, some- 
thing with which he is not altogether 
familiar and his unfamiliarity with 
these methods tends to keep him away 
from a close consideration and use of 
them. 

Furthermore the results of the work 
done in the training of employees can- 
not be traced directly to the ledger. 
It takes a manager of vision with 
faith in the processes of education to 
comprehend the values of a training 
program. Fortunately such men are 
being developed and the number at 
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the head of hctels and hotel companies 
is increasing. This gives me reason 
to believe that hotel service, as good 
as it is now, will be better as the years 
go on, and that improvements will 
come largely because of the intelligent 
application of programs for training 
hotel employees. I know there is a 
question in the minds of some as to 
whether the efforts made in thoroughly 
training employees along these lines 
is good business, or is worth the cost. 
I am positive that it is profitable busi- 
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ness. But, profitable as it may be it 
has another value which we hotel men 
appreciate. The superfine service of a 
successful organization, which I be- 
lieve can be developed by proper su- 
pervision and training, gives to the 
management a sense of satisfaction 
that no money can buy. This too is 
worth something and should be in- 
cluded on the credit side when the 
expenses of operation are being con- 
sidered. 
Manuscript received November 13, 1980 








What the Scientists Are Doing in Personnel 
Research 


By ALBERT Epwarp,Wiceam, New York 


Dr. Wiggam, lecturer and writer, has-long watched the strides 
of the biological and psychological sciences, and interpreted to 
the American public the social significance of notable discoveries. 
In this address, delivered at the annual dinner meeting of the 
Personnel Research Federation, he tells in happy vein about the 
advances which scientists have made in knowledge of human na- 
ture as related to industry and occupational adjustment. 


HEN I was first asked to re- 
\ \ view what scientists are doing 
to adjust human beings to 
their work and adjust work to human 
beings, I at once inferred that I was 
honored with a request to deliver fif- 
teen or twenty lectures before a body 
of freshman students; but instead I 
find, to my genuine alarm, I am to 
speak fifteen or twenty minutes to a 
body of experts who know far more 
about the subject than I do. I fear 
both your Director and the audience 
are very much in the talse state of ex- 
pectancy of the young woman who 
said to her physician, ‘(How soon will 
I know anything, Doctor, after I come 
out of the anesthetic?” ‘‘Well,” re- 
plied the doctor, “that’s expecting a 
good deal from an anesthetic.”’ 
However, there is one bit of research 
that I believe even I, as a sort of home- 
made, lay psychologist, may contribute 
to the present symposium. At least 
I thought I was considerably inter- 
ested in psychology until recently I 
was breaking in a new stenographer 


who had evidently not been selected or 
trained by the best personnel meth- 
ods, when I dictated a letter to a west- 
ern scientist in which I said, “I am in- 
cidentally interested in psychology” 
and she wrote it, “I am indecently 
interested in psychology!” But for 
some twenty years it was my profes- 
sion to lecture throughout the United 
States at lyceums, Chautauquas, 
high schools and colleges on various 
human and social aspects ‘and appli- 
cations of science. Since during those 
years I addressed upwards of five thou- 
sand audiences, including perhaps a 
million people, and traveled at least 
300,000 miles throughout the country, 
one of the magazines recently re- 
quested me to prepare an article on 
what I had learned about the Ameri- 
can people from this experience. They 
suggested the title, “What Do the 
American People Most Want to 
Know?” and the editor elaborated 
this with the inquiry, ‘“What is the 
one question that you have been asked 
most often by the people and audiences 
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you have met?” 
“Tf the inquirers are parents, the ques- 
tion that outranks all others in fre- 
quency is, ‘What help can you give us 
in advising our boy or girl as to a 


I instantly replied, 


choice of a life work?’ If the in- 
quirers are young men and women the 
question is practically the same, ‘What 
help can you give me in choosing the 
right vocation?’ ” 

It seems to me this indicates that 
the research workers in this field 
and the increasing number of business 
men who are so earnestly codperating 
with them are seeking by every method 
of science and by every procedure of 
business administration to answer the 
most insistent, persistent heart prob- 
lem in the daily lives of our people. 

And if I were asked what seems to 
me to be the chief single discovery you 
have made, I should say it is the discov- 
ery that happiness is profitable. When 
you mention this strange new science, 
called psychology, to the business man, 
he very naturally and properly asks, 
“Ts there any money in it?” He can 
readily see whether there is money 
to be made out of a chemical discovery 
or a mechanical invention; but when a 
man comes along without any overalls 
on, or any grease on his fingers or 
machines or chemicals in his hands, 
and tells him there is money in making 
people happy, his first thought is that 
you mean giving them higher wages, 
more excursion tickets to Coney Island 
and more summer picnics. He natur- 
ally views such a man with alarm. 
This type of business man forgets, or 
else has never known, that the chief 
reason why slave labor did not pay was 
because the worker was unhappy. And 
the slave was unhappy and a poor 
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worker not so much because he re- 
ceived no wages and no Coney Island 
excursions as because, first, his sense 
of self importance—perhaps a deeper 
urge in human nature than hunger or 
the sex instinct—was crushed; and, 
second, there was no provision for 
individual differences in interests and 
abilities. 

However, looked at historically, 
when the business man discovered 
slave labor did not pay, he thought to 
remedy the entire situation by a dole 
of money wages. During the past 
twenty-five years you psychologists 
have found out more than had been 
learned in centuries of experience, as 
to why this simple device does not 
solve the problem. It still leaves the 
deepest motivations in human nature 
and the special abilities each individ- 
ual may possess for his most effective 
work unprovided for. What the busi- - 
ness man usually ignored until you 
students of human nature brought it 
to light was not only that a man’s 
special abilities often enable him to do 
some types of work twice or ten or a 
hundred times better than other types, 
and that some men can do some types 
of work twice or a hundred times 
better and more easily than other men, 
but also that a man is usually the hap- 
piest when his work requires his best 
special abilities— that he tends to like 
best what he can do best and do best 
what he likes best. 

This discovery led you into a vast 
unexplored field of human nature, 
wherein you have found that a man’s 
abilities are profoundly affected by 
his interests, drives, beliefs, hopes, 
passions, ideals—all those things that 
enter into a man’s philosophy of life. 
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You have discovered that almost the 
most important thing about a man is 
his philosophy of life and that it is 
one of the most important things for 
an employer to know. It is for this 
reason that G. K. Chesterton says, 
that it is more important for a land- 
lady to know what her boarder be- 
lieves than it is to know his income. 
A man’s beliefs about home, marriage, 
parenthood, money, sex, love, wages, 
destiny and God have a profound 
effect upon his work and upon the best 
or worst use of his special abilities. 
Now, I have dwelt for a few mo- 
ments upon these general aspects of 
human nature merely to bring into 
relief what seem to me to be the two 
broad fields in which the industrial 
psychologist has made signal progress. 
These two fields, while they greatly 
overlap, are first, the field of emotions, 
interests, passions, ideals and desires, 
and, second, the field of special men- 
tal mechanisms, skills and abilities. 
And probably the most significant aid 
to both worker and employer has come 
from your demonstration of the in- 
timate inter-relationships of the two. 
I recall here that some twenty years 
ago I made a special trip into New 
York from up-state in order to ask 
Professor Thorndike if there were any 
relationship between a man’s interest 
in an occupation and his ability to do it 
successfully. He said he thought prob- 
ably there was but could point to only 
one brief research in support of this 
supposition. Now, you have a large 
body of data strongly suggesting that 
this is a broad general fact of human 
nature. Besides the researches of Fryer 
and others on interests and abilities 
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you have the investigations by Strong 
of Stanford, which by most ingenious 
devices bring to light both the recog- 
nized and unrecognized occupational 
interests of the individual. Strong’s 
follow-up work, covering more than 
eight years, indicates a significant 
relationship between an individual’s 
occupational interests and drives and 
his ability to do well at these occu- 
pations. These devices bring out 
with considerable clarity what I have 
termed an individual’s ambition pic- 
ture—the picture of what he sees him- 
self being and doing five or ten or 
twenty years from now. 

These interest pictures or ambition 
pictures of young people are being 
greatly clarified and defined by per- 
sonnel studies of another kind, of prime 
importance, namely, the studies of oc- 
cupations that are now being intro- 
duced widely into our schools, the most 
notable contributions in this field being 
the Cincinnati and Cleveland occupa- 
tional surveys. Obviously a boy can- 
not have a very clear interest picture of 
an occupation he knows nothing about. 
Indeed, Dr. David Mitchell who has, 
by the general methods of clinical psy- 
chology, been very successful, both in 
guiding individuals into congenial oc- 
cupations and in making them find new 
satisfactions and adjustments in the 
occupations they may happen already 
to be in, relates that he was recently 
endeavoring to get at the ambition 
picture of one unhappy young man but 
could discover no interest in a great 
many occupations that were men- 
tioned. Finally the Doctor in despair 
said to him, “Is there anything on 
earth you would like to do or be?” 




















“Yes,” the young man drawled with 
the most unconscious sincerity, “I’d 
like to be a retired business man.”’ 

Yet, I think in all seriousness this in- 
cident illustrates the enormous service 


the industrial psychologists can render 


to the youth of the land in first supply- 
ing them with sound descriptive data 
about occupations, these data then to 
be presented by the best methods that 
your colleagues, the educational psy- 
chologists, have devised; then with this 
background the counsellor can, with 
marked success, get at the real inter- 
ests of the individual with reference 
to these occupations. 

All this so far deals, however, with 
only the emotional side of the employ- 
ee’smakeup. In the otherlarge aspects 
of employment selection, namely, the 
tests of special abilities and of what we 
now term, because we know so little 
about it, general intelligence, the de- 
vices are so numerous and so helpful 
that it would take hours instead of 
minutes for their briefest description. 
These efforts to get at a sort of general 
sample or cross secton of all abilities 
have had a long and notable history. 
Beginning with Galton and more defi- 
nitely Cattell, later receiving the stim- 
ulus of Binet and coming on down 
through Terman, Kuhlman, Spearman, 
and Thorndike, and the men who de- 
veloped the Army Alpha and Beta and 
other instruments, the greatest success 
of recent years has been in the meas- 
urement of special talents and apti- 
tudes. And here perhaps the most 
successful efforts have been achieved 
in the field of measuring mechanical 
aptitudes or abilities. 

Notable work has been done in this 
department of experimental psychol- 
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ogy by Stenquist, Viteles, Thorndike 
and others. Johnson O’Connor’s 
“wiggley blocks’ have had rather 
a unique success in indicating mechani- 
cal and engineering aptitudes, and 
when expertly used are no doubt very 
helpful. Of especial note, however, is 
the 610-page large octavo volume re- 
cently issued, containing the Minne- 
sota Mechanical Ability Tests. These 
are the outcome of a four-year research 
under the auspices of the National 
Research Council, of which Donald G. 
Paterson and Richard M. Elliott were 
directors, L. Dewey Anderson, chief 
investigator, Herbert A. Toops, statis- 
tical consultant and Edna Heidbreder, 
editor. As the authors state, the prob- 
lems attacked in this research were, 
first; ‘“The extent to which general me- 
chanical ability may be said to exist and 
to be significant for successful adjust- 
ment and adaptation in our present - 
social and economic organization; and, 
second, the effect of various specific 
factors in determining the several 
mechanical abilities and interests . . . 
including heredity, early training, 
social and economic status, race, age, 
sex and schooling.” I agree with Dr. 
Robert M. Yerkes, it is difficult to 
write calmly and objectively of this 
report as it stirs our emotions by “its 
contribution of fact, method and in- 
sight and its promise of helpfulness in 
educational, vocational and industrial 
procedures.” 

But a man of imagination must have 
his emotions stirred by both the prac- 
tical success and future promise of 
many other researches upon the ad- 
justment of the individual to life and 
industry. Seashore’s epoch-making 
work in measuring musical talent has 
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undoubtedly saved thousands, and we 
hope in the future may save millions of 
poor boys and girls whose musical tal- 
ents are comparable to those of a 
wooden Indian, from being put through 
years of piano and violin practice to 
satisfy the social ambitions of fond but 
ignorant parents; and it has already dis- 
covered and will discover in the future 
many children with high musical abili- 
ties that are unsuspected. At this 
point there comes to mind, too, Ter- 
man’s Genetic Studies of Genius, the 
galley proofs of the third volume hav- 
ing been only yesterday laid on my 
table; also Dr. Leta S. Hollingworth’s 
fine research on gifted children—these 
two studies being most significant 
efforts to discover and promote the 
talented individuals in the population. 
One great value of these studies, 
particularly Terman’s, is their long 
follow-up procedures. We have here 
a suggestion of what a great national 
program might do if we could collect 
such a mass of data for every child. 
What a joy it would be for a vocational 
counsellor or employment interviewer 
to have at hand a hundred typewritten 
pages of objectively collected and 
evaluated data, as Terman has, for 
every applicant for employment or for 
every boy or girl seeking vocational 
counsel! 

Before leaving the selection side of 
industrial psychology, the man that 
sees that your mail is delivered 
promptly and that the men all along the 
line who have to do with its delivery 
are effectively and happily placed, and 
who has improved the civil service ex- 
aminations in many fields, should be 
mentioned, your President Dr. L. J. 
O’Rourke. Not the least interesting 
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just now are Dr. O’Rourke’s ingenious 
devices for measuring judgment and 
resourcefulness in prohibition officers. 
Let us hope he may devise tests of both 
the reliability and validity of the prod- 
ucts for which the prohibition officers 
are seeking! 

Aside from measuring the emotional 
drives and special abilities of the in- 
dividual primarily concerned with 
finding the right employment, it is also 
difficult to speak calmly and objectively 
of the meaning of many of the special 
researches that have been made upon 
the human factor in industry after an 
employee has been selected. When I 
find, for example, two or three genu- 
inely insane persons working happily 
and effectively in a department store, 
as a measure of mental therapy, their 
mental situation unknown to the cus- 
tomers and scarcely known to their 
fellow employees, persons who for- 
merly would probably have been 
either burned as witches or chained in 
a dungeon, an achievement that has 
been accomplished by Dr. V. V. Ander- 
son in Macy’s; and when we find nu- 
merous other mental disturbances 
sympathetically treated and provided 
for in practical administration and all 
made to add to dividends, the whole 
field of psychiatry and mental hygiene 
and its enormous service in industry 
and society looms into view. It is 
such a large field I can merely mention 
it in passing. 

Closely allied to achievements such 
as those just mentioned is the grati- 
fying success of the large scale study 
made by your honored Director, Dr. 
Bingham and his colleague Dr. Slo- 
combe, of the accident situation on the 
Boston bus and surface car lines. No 
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piece of work has dramatized more 
forcefully the economic as well as the 
human values of industrial psychology. 
Here, two distinguished psychologists 
put on their overalls and motorman’s 
uniforms and went to Boston—or to be 
chronologically and sartorially more 
exact, went to Boston and then put 
on their overalls—and by elaborate 
procedures studied the human factor in 
relation to accidents. They pretty 
well eliminated the word ‘carelessness’ 
and the phrase “A man’s own fault” 
as being the primary cause of most 
accidents. What lies behind the ap- 
parent carelessness they soon found 
was their real problem. 

For example, here is a man of sixty 
who is having frequent collision acci- 
dents and is about to lose his job. 
They find that eight out of eleven of 
his accidents occur just as he starts 
his car. Is this man simply careless? 
No, he is so conscientiously careful for 
one part of his work that he neglects 
another part. They find he is slightly 
deaf and listens for the starting signal 
from the conductor so intently that he 
neglects to look about in front of his 
car before throwing on the power. By 
a little training the man is taught a 
new habit, that of looking quickly 
from side to side instead of starting his 
car without this precaution. Thus 
the man keeps his job. He has never 
had a similar accident since. It is a 
temptation to relate numerous other 
cases but the net result of three years 
work makes a truly inspiring showing, 
namely, a reduction of about fifty per 
cent in the number of collision acci- 
dents, resulting in a cash saving of over 
$300,000 in 1929 alone in the cost of 
accidents. Many men have been re- 
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educated for better work than they 
were already doing, and fewer men 
have been dismissed for accidents than 
before the research began. When 
dramatists are looking for new material 
and situations that stir the heart and 
the imagination I invite them to follow 
you industrial psychologists in many 
of your research excursions. 

Certainly a dramatist would find in- 
spiring material in the experiments 
carried on by Pennock and Putnam in 
the plant of the Western Electric 
Company at Hawthorne, Chicago. As 
I have mentioned, when your old type 
employer thinks of increasing the 
happiness of his workers his first 
thought is higher wages or more pleas- 
ure excursions. His second thought 
is better ventilation, better lighting, 
rest pauses, shorter hours, sanitary 
toilets, handy restaurants for hot 
lunches and the like. Putnam and - 
Pennock investigated the weight of 
such factors upon the worker’s happi- 
ness and effectiveness but found one 
single factor that out-weighed them 
all, namely, the character of the super- 
vision, which took in not only the per- 
sonal attitude and ability of the boss 
but also the employees’ freedom of ex- 
pressing opinions about the work and 
many other factors, largely emotional. 
They found the improvement in the 
mental attitude and the resultant in- 
crease in output of the workers was 
due more to their relative freedom 
from traditional exacting supervisory 
practices than to improved physical 
working conditions. As these stu- 
dents express it in substance, these ob- 
servations suggest that any plan for 
improving the attitude of employees 
should begin with a consideration of 
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their likes and dislikes. As a practical 
method for doing this and making 
these likes and dislikes effective factors 
in the total work situation, three 
methods have been tried at Hawthorne 
for obtaining, applying and analyzing 
the worker’s personal feelings, beliefs, 
irritations, interests and the like. 
These three methods are: (1) Giving 
the employee opportunity to talk 
freely and anonymously about his 
work or his boss or his home situation 
or wages or whatnot; (2) Submitting 
some of these anonymous interviews 
to the supervisors as a basis for their 
re-education; (3) Analyzing and clas- 
sifying all such comments as a basis 
for future plant improvement and re- 
search study. I visited this work per- 
sonally and came away with the im- 
pression that it was one of the happiest 
and most fruitful studies going on in 
industry. Professor Elton Mayo in a 
notable paper last year before this 
Federation pointed out the value of 
such researches in the work that he 
and a number of others have under 
way for improving the understanding 
of conditions affecting employee satis- 
factions. 

You have already for two days lis- 
tened to many fine and suggestive re- 
searches, and tomorrow morning you 
are going to hear of studies of great 
economic and public significance by 
Houser and Franzen, on the measure- 
ment of three types of attitudes, 
namely, employee attitudes, customer 
attitudes, public attitudes. I think, 
too, you will be glad to find in tomor- 
row’s program the ingenious and help- 
ful way in which Mrs. Shellow, of the 
Milwaukee Electric Railway and Light 
Company, utilizes the Strong Interest 
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blank as an aid in interviewing execu- 
tives. It is one of the finest additions 
recently made to this phase of the 
technique of interviewing. It comes 
from a progressive firm which for years 
has successfully used psychological 
methods in selecting motormen, and in 
training them to safe operation. 

Even the most cursory review of this 
field of science would be incomplete 
without mentioning the work of Thorn- 
dike and his colleagues on adult learn- 
ing. These studies are bound to affect 
educational administration as well as 
industry. They bring home to the 
public the fact that education is a life 
long process, that age is scarcely any 
handicap to learning anything you 
want to know or need to know, and 
that, as Thorndike suggests, the best 
time to learn a thing whether at fifteen 
or fifty is “just before you are going to 
use it.” In the field of industry, the 
demonstrated capacity of older people 
to learn both new mental and motor 
habits will surely work a great change 
in the attitude of employers towards 
what Mrs. Douglas Fryer aptly terms 
“heart-break age’’—that tragic time 
when an employer says to the appli- 
cant, ‘‘You are too old.” 

In closing this hasty sketch I am 
acutely aware that there are scores of 
eminent names and notable pieces of 
research that should be mentioned. 
The studies of Cowdery, Wood, Thorn- 
dike, Stoddard, Shuttleworth, Craw- 
ford, Doll, Brigham and many others 
on tests of collegiate ability, promotion 
and elimination, and the emotional 
adjustment of college students, have 
an industrial bearing. More directly, 
however, those of Bridgman and Gen- 
eral Rees on success in college and 
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business, showing the predictive value 
of college scholarship and extra-curric- 
ular activities, are extremely valuable. 
The work of Snow and others on tests 
for automobile drivers; of Viteles on 
the human factor in sub-station opera- 
tion; of Viteles and Gardner on women 
taxicab drivers; of Hersey on “‘Periodic 
Emotional Changes in Workmen;”’ of 
Achilles on “Applying Psychology to 
Managers;” and several studies of ex- 
ecutives such as those of Joslyn and 
Taussig, Laird, Moss, and O’Connor; 
of Metcalf, Yoakum and many others 
on problems of management—well, 
it seems invidious to mention only 
these but they simply happen to come 
to my mind. 

The researches of numerous foreign 
workers such as Lahy, Lipmann, Mira, 
Spielrein, Walther, Baumgarten, My- 
ers and Miles, the significance of whose 
work I know chiefly at second hand, 
show the world-wide scope and inter- 
est of the problems involved in adjust- 
ing human nature and industry. 

The editor of a great magazine 
which is devoted entirely to recording 
contemporary history asked me at 
luncheon the other day the astounding 
question whether there had been any 
progress made in psychology in the 
last twenty-five years! I told him his 
magazine could easily be filled for the 
next half dozen years with the briefest 
record of this progress. 

Yet an inquiry such as this throws 
into dramatic relief the great value and 
need of popular books dealing with in- 
dustrial psychology. Some excellent 
ones that come to mind are Dr. V. V. 
Anderson’s “Psychiatry in Industry,” 
Ordway Tead’s “Human Nature and 
Management,” Elliott Smith’s ‘‘Psy- 
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chology for Executives,’ Kitson’s 
“How to Choose the Right Vocation,” 
Craig and Charters’ “Developing 
Leadership in Industry,’ Holling- 
worth’s ‘‘Vocational Psychology and 
Character Analysis,’ Poffenberger’s 
“Applied Psychology,” and Myers’ 
“Industrial Psychology.”” These all 
go straight either to the business man 
or to the youth in search of counsel. 
Donald G. Paterson’s “Physique and 
Intellect,” is a fine piece of debunking 
of the hocus-pocus “‘character analyst,” 
and pseudo-psychoanalyzer. Continu- 
ing the work of Karl Pearson, Holling- 
worth, Poffenberger, Cleeton, Knight, 
Charters, Kenagy and others, Paterson 
shows the folly of these shortcuts to a 
knowledge of human nature. We find 
that red hair does not indicate a fiery 
temper and that fat, lean, rounded- 
headed, long-headed, blue-eyed, brown- 
eyed, blonds and brunets make 
equally good salesmen, mechanics, and 
executives. There might be individ- 
ual esthetic preferences among some 
gentlemen for blonde or brunette sten- 
ographers, but this is a personal mat- 
ter. All this work shows that deep 
perpendicular lines between the eyes 
may indicate concentration of thought 
and may indicate stomach ache; in- 
tense, close-set lips may indicate execu- 
tive capacity or kidney trouble. A 
big strong chin may be a “fighting 
chin;’”’ however, the biologist, at least, 
believes this may indicate that a big, 
strong-boned man may have married 
a tiny, small-boned woman, and that 
possibly the child has inherited a jaw 
bone from his father and most of his 
skull bones from his mother. Thus, a 
man may have the jaw-bone of an ass 
and the skull of a genius—or, we regret 
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to say, the reverse might be true. At 
best this is a good a guess as that of our 
character analyzers, since all work to 
date strongly indicates that intelli- 
gence is seated in the neural constitu- 
tion and not in the bones, muscles, vis- 
cera, or even, as so often maintained, 
in what Barker has aptly termed the 
‘fncretory” glands. In any case the 
exterior of a man tells us precious little 
as to his interior mental and tempera- 
mental constitution. 

Notwithstanding all this, however, 
some business men still continue to 
consult the stars instead of the psy- 
chologists and study the signs of the 
Zodiac instead of the signs of ability. 
Nevertheless popular education is mak- 
ing definite headway against the magic 
venders, bunk-shooters and star-gazers 
generally. 

In conclusion, it seems to me the 
greatest concept that has emerged is 
that a true science of society must be 
built upon a true science of the indi- 
vidual. Man isnot a bundle of gran- 
diose generalized principles such as 
Rousseau and Mill and Herbert Spen- 
cer, and later, Graham Wallas and 
even McDougall have pictured him, 
but is an individualized set of highly 
specialized mechanisms; and only when 
we know what these mechanisms are, 
and can measure them quantitatively 
and provide for their satisfactions will 
we be in a position to draw social eco- 
nomic or political generalizations that 
will give us valid foundations for a 
science of society. 

Yet I venture to believe that in the 
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end the science of psychology and the 
sciences of economics and politics have 
the same great objective in view; and, 
while it may seem a counsel of perfec- 
tion, I think what we all look for and 
are working for is a society where the 
highest man and the humblest man 
shall each participate to the limit of his 
trained hereditary capacities in the 
treasures of our common life—our 
treasures of wealth and leisure, of art 
and knowledge, of mental and physical 
adventure; a society where every man 
will be adjusted to his work, first by 
mental and temperamental meas- 
urements; second by vocational edu- 
cation and guidance; third, by cul- 
tural background and historical per- 
spective; fourth, by wage systems and 
wealth distribution; fifth, by political 
procedures; and sixth by social, ethical 
and religious idealisms, so that every 
man shall do the work he loves to do 
and shall find in his work the develop- 
ment of his character and the conse- 
cration of his powers; a society where 
a man’s work and the broad human 
relationships that surround it shall 
help him to think and feel his way into 
social processes of his time; a society 
where the procedures that select 2 man 
for his work, that train him in his 
work, that surround him while he 
works and that give him the objectives 
for which he works shall all combine 
to make him a happy and an effective 
partner in a truly progressive social 
evolution. 


Manuscript received November 14, 1930 














The Worker's Mind Today 


By Wuittne WI.uiams, Cleveland, Ohio 


That the American worker possesses more mobility and resourceful- 
ness, more lightness on his mental and economic toes; that his 
leaders and employers are now much more intelligent and socialized 
than ever before; and that therefore America should endeavor through 
longer planning of new products and new markets, not simply to 
palliate unemployment, but also to prevent it—these are the conclu- 
stons reached by Whiting Williams, industrial writer and con- 
sultant, in the following article which gives the gist of his address 
at the annual dinner of the Personnel Research Federation. It 1s 
impossible adequately to reproduce in print the speaker’s vivid nar- 
rative of workers’ experiences and attitudes, which he observed while 





mingling with the unemployed, as one of them.' 


HY should they come lookin’ 

\ \ fer work?” one of my fellow 

job-seekers answered my 

query outside the gates of a big Cleve- 

land factory where I had expected to 

find hundreds instead of a handful of 

applicants. ‘“‘All the regulars here 

know that as soon as work opens up 
they’ll be sent for.” 

“Tt’s only us floaters,” he went on, 
“that’s worried about grabbin’ a job, 
just fer the day.” 

His explanation was repeated later 
at many plant gates in Cleveland and 
also in such other cities as Pittsburgh, 
Homestead, Detroit, South Bend, 
Gary and Chicago, in addition to Mon- 
treal and Toronto, all of which I visited 
last July and August in order to learn 


1 Several paragraphs of this paper are re- 
produced from an article entitled “Days 
Among Cleveland’s Jobless,’’ published in 
The Clevelander for October, 1930. 
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the unemployed worker’s state of 
mind. 

That explanation brought the first 
of a whole series of agreeable surprises 
in the field of industrial relations as 
compared with what I experienced as 
a worker back in 1919. At that time, 
for instance—the depression of ’21 was 
just beginning—it was a small plant 
indeed which did not show, especially 
on Monday morning, its scores and 
hundreds waiting to make sure that 
no stranger took away their place on 
the payroll. 

This summer, as well as then, it is 
perhaps well here to explain, it proved 
surprisingly easy to be accepted as one 
of the waiting crowd—at least in the 
physical sense. Mentally, it was 
sometimes hard to remember just who 
I was at the moment; for instance, to 
keep from saying, “Hello, Jim,” to a 
good friend and well known member of 
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the Chamber of Commerce who almost 
brushed my knees as I sat on the low 
railing in our Public Square trying to 
learn the response of my companions 
to the smooth-tongued Communist 
orator. 

Decidedly embarrassing would the 
result have been if I had failed to 
“come to” just when I did one early 
morning in Detroit. There, while the 
“law” (hobo for policeman), his ugly 
blackjack in hand, was ordering a 
couple of near down-and-outs to stop 
their fighting and move on, I stood 
close to him smiling my approval, as 
though to tell him how we minions of 
respectability ought to stand together 
against such roughneck troublemakers. 
Luckily, an instant later, I was able to 
move and move fast as he suddenly 
looked me in the eye and shouted: 

“And that goes for ALL you bums! 
BEAT IT—before I break your 
G—d—— necks!” 

It took several furtive looks behind 
to give certainty that the blackjack 
was not following the bunch of us up 
the alley. 

So it was not from the employers or 
their agents but from the workers 
themselves that testimony came for 
making plain these agreeable surprises. 
High upon the list was this one: as 
compared with my worker experiences 
in this country during 1919, I found my 
workless worker friends of last summer 
enjoying a greater vested interest—a 
sense of ownership in a piece of prop- 
erty called their job. Even though 
this property was not producing 
greater dividends than the earnings of 
more than a day or two of work per 
week, it nevertheless helped hugely 
to a man’s standing with both himself 
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and his grocer, as compared with no 
place whatever on anybody’s payroll. 

To a degree unknown in any previ- 
Ous depression, all existing work has 
been divided up among the workers 
share and share alike. As never even 
dreamed of before, also, the largest and 
most typical employers have refrained 
from cutting wage rates. In Cleve- 
land, for example, the same group of 
industrialists whose starting wage rate 
fell during the depression of 1921 from 
48 cents to 36 cents per hour, held their 
starting rate during this depression to 
a net change from 44.4 to 44.0 cents 
per hour. 

“They cut down hours,” it was 
explained outside one well known 
Cleveland establishment, “but they 
ain’t laid off a man—not in a year!’’ 

More than ever before has it been 
possible for the jobseekers to get such 
counsel as I received outside a certain 
great steel plant. 

“Ye’ve got no chance here,” ex- 
plained one of the regulars who lived 
near the gate where I was loitering, 
‘‘W’y, in there they’ve even gone so 
far as to transfer their regular furnace 
men on to the odd jobs o’ buildin’ the 
new extension, ’stead o’ layin’ ’em 
off, see?”’ 

Beyond question, these new prac- 
tises of job-sharing, transfer and job 
protection represented closer and more 
understanding contact between em- 
ployer and employee than has existed 
in any similar depression in history. 
To be sure, none of these improve- 
ments increases the total of wages actu- 
ally paid to the working force as a 
whole. But, as compared with the 
older, more hard-boiled methods, they 
certainly do produce a huge better- 
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ment in feeling. They serve to makea 
man’s job into something like a piece 
of property. Even if for a season this 
property pays little, nevertheless it 
helps a lot if its owner knows it’s there, 
waiting its chance to come back to 
normal earning. Infinitely better 
than no job at all is the feel of a job 
which gives every week a couple or 
more days of work. 

The repeated assurance from the 
employment office that no stranger 
could get their places away from them 
and that a man was wasting shoe 
leather even to come to the office pend- 
ing the arrival of the promised mes- 
sage—this is what kept literally thou- 
sands of workers away from those 
dreary and demoralizing hours of 
plant-gate loafing and substituted in- 
stead those immensely less discourag- 
ing days of fishing or perhaps of 
bathing with one’s family at one of the 
park beaches. 

To these cushionings is to be added 
the fact that the American family 
enjoys today a wider dollars-and-cents 
base line than ever before. If Father 
or John has no job the chance is greater 
than in any previous depression that 
either Mother or Mary is bringing 
home a pay check. 

In addition it is certain that partly 
as a result of all these improvements, 
the American worker entered into this 
depression as himself more of a capital- 
ist than before. If he did not own his 
house or a savings account, or even a 
few shares of stock in his own or some 
other company, then at least the 
chance was good that he enjoyed the 
self-respect which came from his abil- 
ity to hold on to the family car. 

“Nothin’ but a stray day’s work or 
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two in weeks,” explained one husky 
young feilow as we sat on the curb out- 
side a great factory. “Not a cent for 
even the makin’s of a little home 
brew.” Followed a moment later 
by his: - 

‘Well, I can’t see no job around here 
so I guess I might as well run the old 
flivver down town!”’ 

Still further any fair observer taking 
the trouble to get close to the worker 
must report that an additional cushion- 
ing for helping him weather the current 
joblessness has been given him by the 
present freedom of our street corners 
from saloons. Asa substitute for that 
ancient, if not especially honorable, 
institution, so my experiences this 
summer taught me, the modern speak- 
easy is a total flop. In neither money 
nor alcohol is one of the old saloons 
equalled by as many as 30 or 40 speak- 
easies. The chief reason is that these. 
lack almost entirely the saloon’s 
former lure. 

It is my belief that, thanks largely 
to the attention given these past fifteen 
years to industrial relations, the coun- 
try’s psychology last summer was bet- 
ter than the arithmetic of its actual 
unworked man-hours. This impres- 
sion is made all the surer by my obser- 
vation that in Canada, where employ- 
ers and workers remain considerably 
farther apart, the country’s feeling 
was worse than the situation’s actual 
arithmetic of unemployment. 

Along with these improvements in 
the situation of the worker, this depres- 
sion has also demonstrated a more 
socialized employer. As never before 
the country’s most typical employers 
are today feeling a deep and active 
sense of responsibility for both the 
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maximum security and also the maxi- 
mum opportunity for their employees. 
Best of all, also, this feeling has come 
not as a paternalistic worry about the 
weak on the part of the strong, but 
rather as a recognition by wise men of 
the dependence of each upon the other. 
This feeling is sure to grow as rapidly 
as modern mass production demon- 
strates further to the mass producer 
that he is, sooner or later, simply out of 
luck unless supported by prosperous 
mass buyers. 

It is nothing less than a huge tribute 
to all those developments I have men- 
tioned that most of our Communist 
visitors appear to make slight progress 
among even such discouraged men and, 
for the most part, finish their days of 
exhortation and depart in disgust. 

“Here I’ve handed out to you guys,” 
complained one thin-chested but wiry 
and agile-minded pleader for the Rus- 
sian plan, “a lot of books and pam- 
phlets worth every cent of twelve good 
dollars. Thelaw won’t let me pass the 
hat, but I certainly got a fine idea of 
the gumption of you Clevelanders. 
With that hat down at my feet for one 
good hour, you send me away with— 
let’s see—thirty-five, forty-five, fifty- 
five cents!” 

Now with these improvements in our 
industrial set-up as demonstrated by 
our present crisis, the country has a 
greater right than ever, surely,to look 
to the industrialist for wise leadership 
in handling both the emergency and 
the more permanent situation. 

The elimination, or at least the 
strict control of the private employ- 
ment bureau and the substitution of 
public exchanges; the training of work- 
ers into several different kinds of skills; 
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the adding of factory products calcu- 
lated to stabilize year-round opera- 
tions; the announcement to workers 
of the amount of employment they can 
now expect; the payment of separation 
allowances when lay-offs are unavoid- 
able—all these are of the utmost im- 
portance, not only to every city’s 
workers, but through them to the en- 
tire body of every city’s business men 
and citizens of every type, bar none. 

But further, that remarkable in- 
genuity and initiative of our typical 
American worker and that equally 
remarkable spirit of cooperation be- 
tween him and his leaders and his 
employers, make it altogether of the 
utmost importance that, in our effort 
to handle either the emergency or the 
permanent problem, we should not by 
any chance whatever utilize those 
methods which represent an admission 
of defeat. Instead of more relief doles, 
every conceivable effort must be made 
by the government, by industry and 
by the domestic householder to give 
work. If we are to embark upon a 
program of insurance against unem- 
ployment, we should make sure that 
all its emphasis is upon not mere pal- 
liation but prevention. That country 
is skidding toward demoralization 
whose public begins to imagine that a 
man receiving $15.00 a week without 
work is anything like half as well off as 
a man earning $30.00 at his lathe or 
bench. In all the world there is no 
substitute for a job except another job. 
Men pray to receive not the daily 
bread but the daily job because this 
job feeds not only the body but also a 
man’s self-respect. 

As Americans, we have developed 
for our entire population the highest 
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standard of living known in the world. 
We must not consider back-tracking to 
those lower levels which are sure to 
follow upon any lessened use of the 
machine or upon any permanent policy 
of part time work and a part time pay- 
check. On the contrary, we must plan 
better to coordinate our resources of 
individual initiative, freedom, intelli- 
gence, and responsibility in order to 
find ways to promote such still higher 
standards of living here and abroad as 
will consume the products of our work- 
ers in charge of increasingly productive 
machines. 

Such coordination will mean im- 
mensely more teamwork than we know 
now—teamwork within a given com- 
munity, such as Philadelphia, for 
instance, is now working for. Also 
more teamwork between the members 
of entire industries and then of groups 
representing related industries and, still 
further, between these related indus- 
tries and government. If this is all 
forbidden by the Sherman Act, then 
we should change the Act. 

Something of this type, in combina- 
tion with our American individual 
responsibility and freedom, is sure to 
help every industrialist to do his plan- 
ning on, say, a three year basis, making 
sure that with the help of longer plan- 
ning, his products’ and his methods 
keep constant step with the changing 
needs and demands of his customers. 
Such longer planning will go far toward 
supplying the needed jobs by means of 
the invention of products now un- 
dreamed of—products the making of 
which will employ the men laid off 
through the improvement of processes 
and methods. It is all wrong from the 
viewpoint of our longer future that 
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today hardly five per cent of the scores 
of millions expended annually in our 
thousand and more industrial research 
laboratories, is devoted to the dis- 
covery and invention of new products. 
The chief reason is, according to our 
best research experts, that we are 
today too budget-minded—willing to 
take a chance on the inventor’s studies, 
provided only that he will guarantee 
to bring in a new product before the 
end of the current fiscal year! 

If we are to look wisely at the pres- 
ent situation we must face the fact 
that the ability to consume goods is 
infinite on the part of both America’s 
and the world’s workers. It is more 
helpful to consider the problem as a 
problem in under-consumption than in 
over-production, especially when we 
consider that we here in America earn 
a national income of around ninety 
billions yearly, which is roughly equiv- 
alent to the yearly income of the 
earth’s remaining billion and a half of 
people. To these others we shall 
never be able to sell as much as we 
should till we grow more internation- 
ally minded. 

Such increased coordination within 
and between our industries, combined 
with such three or five-year budgeting 
and the resultant product research, 
and increased international-minded- 
ness, would only represent our growing 
recognition that all our political, all 
our social and all our economic institu- 
tions are in danger unless we can some- 
how contrive to give a better answer to 
that prayer of our fellow citizens— 
‘give us this day our daily job.’ 

Unlike Italy or Russia, where such 
coordination and such longer planning 
have gone farthest, our American 











emphasis would be to make sure that 
the increased security of our workers 
should by no means come to lessen 
their maximum conceivable oppor- 
tunity. Only in so far as our workers 
are helped not simply to stand safely 
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still, but rather to grow and expand in 
material and social well-being, can we 
look forward to a continuously success- 
ful America; and such courageous 
efforts here can not fail to be of value 
to the other peoples of the world. 

















ACTIVITIES OF MEMBER ORGANIZATIONS 


Industrial Relations Section of Princeton 
University 


The Industrial Relations Section of 
Princeton University has recently prepared 
two useful memoranda. Company Plans for 
the Regularization of Plant Operation and Em- 
ployment first points out that private plans 
for preventing the evils of industrial insta- 
bility can be divided into two main groups: 
plans for the regularization of plant opera- 
tion and employment, and plans for the in- 
demnification of employees for whom no 
work isavailable. It is emphasized that the 
first group hits closer to the heart of the 
problem in seeking prevention rather than 
partial offset. Then brief summaries are 
given of the regularization programs under 
way in the Procter and Gamble Com- 
pany, Dennison Manufacturing Company, 
General Electric Company, Delaware and 
Hudson Company, Walworth Company, and 
Southern Pacific Company. 

The second report deals with Employee 
Rating Scales. After pointing out the uses, 
value, and limitations of rating scales, it 
gives examples of various types of scales, to- 
gether with discussions of their individual 
merits and disadvantages for industrial use. 

These two reports may be secured without 
charge by addressing the Industrial Rela- 
tions Section of Princeton University, 
Princeton, New Jersey. 


Western Electric Company’s Studies 
Translated 


The Western Electric Company’s signif- 
icant research investigations of rest pauses, 
working conditions and other influences such 
as character of supervision, reported in the 
February 1930 PeRsoNNEL JOURNAL, are 
receiving ever wider attention. The Inter- 
national Management Institute with head- 
quarters in Geneva is to publish the reports 
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in French and German, while the investi- 
gations are described by Elton Mayo in the 
January number of the Journal of the Na- 
tional Institute of Industrial Psychology in 
Great Britain. 


Women’s Bureau of the U. S. Department of 
Labor 


Bulletin No. 81, Industrial Accidents to 
Men and Women, published by the Women’s 
Bureau of the U. S. Department of Labor, 
contains an analysis of State accident re- 
ports that show data by sex from 1920 to 
1927. It presents important facts about the 
number and character of accidents to women, 
and, in addition, shows that the State reports 
that give industrial accidents to men and to 
women separately are, except in very few 
cases, insufficient and unstandardized. 

Analysis of data in the Women’s Bureau 
study, however, revealed certain significant 
facts. Accidents to women were actually 
and relatively fewer than those to men. 
Women constituted a smaller proportion of 
the total number injured than of the total 
number gainfully occupied. Nevertheless, 
the numbers of women injured were large. 
For example, in New York State as many as 
7,000 women were compensated for indus- 
trial accidents in one year. 

In regard to the results of the accidents, 
the injured women had relatively fewer 
fatalities than had the men. The two sexes 
had about the same proportion of permanent 
total disabilities. 

Attention is drawn to the importance of 
machine hazards in their toll of young 
workers. The large number of accidents to 
minors, particularly machine accidents, in- 
dicates that insufficient protection to young 
workers is given by present standards. As 
long as youth is careless and venturesome ac- 
cidents will occur unless safeguarding is more 
complete than seems necessary or possible in 
the case of adults. The prohibition of em- 
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ployment of young persons in dangerous oc- 
cupations is suggested as an important way 
of meeting this problem. The larger part 
of prohibitions under the present laws apply 
only to boys and girls under 16. Restrictions 
for those of 16, 17, and 18 are comparatively 
fewer, and minors of such age are employed 
on punch presses and machines which are 
known to cause many accidents, with no 
more restrictions than are made for the 
safety of workersin general. A considerable 
proportion of accidents to women are to 
those under 21, a much larger percentage 
of the women than of the men in this age 
group being injured. 


University of Pennsylvania 


The Industrial Research Department of 
the Wharton School of Finance and Com- 
merce has published a study entitled Wages: 
A Means of Testing Their Adequacy, by C. 
Canby Balderston. The purpose of the 
study was to discover methods for testing 
the adequacy of an employee’s wages to 
maintain a typical worker and his family. 


February Meetings in Detroit 


The joint meetings of the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association, National Edu- 
cation Association, National Association of 
Placement and Personnel Officers, Personnel 
Research Federation, and other organiza- 
tions interested in educational and voca- 
tional guidance, placement, and personnel 
problems, will take place at Detroit, Feb- 
ruary 19 to 26, 1931. 

The general theme of the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association meetings, to 
extend from February 19 to 21, is ‘‘The 
Community at Work for the Vocational 
Guidance of Youths and Adults.”’ General 
sessions will be devoted to Vocational Guid- 
ance in Industry and Commerce, Integra- 
tion of Vocational Guidance for the Indi- 
vidual in the Public Schools, Coérdination 
Between Schools and Community, and other 
subjects. 

The National Education Association pro- 
gram will also include meetings on voca- 
tional guidance on the morning and 
afternoon of February 24. 

Of special interest may be the joint 
meeting on Saturday morning, February 21, 
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of college personnel workers. With Helen 
D. Bragdon as Chairman, the following 
papers will be presented: Determination of 
College Fitness As an Element in Vocational 
Guidance, by J. B. Johnston; Survey of 
Graduates of Wisconsin High Schools As 
an Aid in College Guidance, by F. D. Holt; 
A Five-Year Study of the Occupational Dis- 
tribution of the Class of 1922, by Mary A. 
McCurley; and The Dean As a Vocational 
Adviser, by Iva F. Peters. 


CORRECTION 


Dr. Sadie Myers Shellow wishes to make 
acorrection. In her article on the Accident 
Clinic, published in the PERSONNEL JOURNAL 
October, 1930, vol. IX, no. 3, in Table 7, 
on page 215, the number of accidents per 
each trainman should have been carried to 
more decimal places. The number from 
January 1 to June 30, 1929 should read .765 
instead of .8, and the number from July 1 
to December 31, 1929 should read .647 instead 
of .6. This makes the reduction in accidents 
a little over 15 per cent in place of the 25 per 
cent as stated. 


INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY LITERATURE 
REVIEWED 


Psychology in Industry, a sixty-eight page 
critical review of the literature since 1927 
by Morris 8. Viteles, makes up the October 
1930 number of The Psychological Bulletin. 
This thorough and keen review of 480 books 
and articles is invaluable for reference. 
In order to give as wide a circulation as 
possible, the Federation has issued it as 
No. 22 of the Reprint and Cireular Series. 
Price fifty cents. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF INDUSTRIAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 


The title of Charles S. Myers, founder of 
the National Institute of Industrial Psy- 
chology of London, has been changed from 
that of Director to Principal. George H. 
Miles, formerly Assistant Director, is now 
Director. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR WOMEN IN PERSONNEL 
WORK 


The Altrusa Club of Boston has drawn 
together the opinions of its members(women) 




















engaged in various occupations concerning 
the present state of affairs in their own oc- 
cupations. While these are opinions of 
small groups, we quote the resultant state- 
ments about work in the personnel field. 

Personnel Manager in Department Store. 
The outlook is only generally fair, for the pe- 
riod of expansion in personnel departments 
seems to be at anend. There is a general 
tendency to curtail them. The supply of 
candidates in Boston usually exceeds the 
demand. The field is more difficult to enter 
as it is constantly becoming more crowded, 
requirements for preparation are more de- 
manding, competition is keener, and there 
are fewer jobs opening up. It is more dif- 
ficult to achieve success, as personnel work 
has passed the stage where store owners 
were willing to experiment and await results; 
it is constantly under most rigid scrutiny 
and must show an ever higher record of pro- 
duction in order to maintain itself. The 
standards of what constitutes success are 
much higher, and the tendency toward 
mergers has probably decreased the number 
of worthwhile jobs in the field. 

College Appointment Bureau. There isa 
very good chance all over the country for 
college personnel work. Many colleges have 
opened new departments and others are 
likely todoso. As there are very few really 
trained people, it is comparatively easy 
for anyone with the right personality who 
has had training, and who is geographically 
free, to get started. One has to keep up 
with modern methods and ideas to be suc- 
cessful, and it is becoming more and more 
necessary to have a Master’s degree. The 
field has broadened on account of the general 
development of college personnel work, 
owing to increased enrollment and the need 
for proper selection and individual study 
of the student. 

Industrial Relations, Factory. The out- 
look is not good. Because of present in- 
dustrial conditions there is a tendency to 
cut down overhead as much as possible. 
But since women in industrial supervisory 
jobs are taken more for granted, it is easier 
to achieve success. The present slump is 
temporary. 

Lecturer on Personnel in Education, Vo- 
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cational Guidance. This field is limited by 
the number of educational institutions, and 
is more difficult to enter than in the past 
because it requires more preparation and 
more attention to research. For the same 
reason it is harder to achieve success. The 
field is*becoming subdivided. Psychology 
is very important. It is still necessary for 
the head of a department to have wide 
knowledge. 

Personnel Director, Industry. Owing to 
the present industrial conditions, the out- 
look is not favorable. This is still con- 
sidered pioneer work for women, so it is not 
easy to enter the field. But it is easier to 
achieve success, as open-minded manage- 
ments are interested in women executives. 
The increasing number of women in industry 
broadens the opportunity. 


UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 


A new development at the University of 
Kentucky this year has been the establish- 
ment of a Personnel Bureau, to serve stu- 
dents and guide them in their vocational 
adjustments. Dr. Henry Beaumont is exec- 
utive secretary of the bureau and Dr. J. B. 
Miner, head of the department of Psychol- 
ogy, is director. 

The bureau assists students who are 
having difficulty with their college work by 
pointing out the weak spots in their study 
methods and suggesting improvements 
along the lines of efficient study. The 
bureau is collecting information concerning 
various occupations open to college-trained 
people, and is making contacts within and 
without the state; it also refers students to 
the departments best prepared to advise 
them as to the preparation they should 
make for the type of work they are con- 
templating. 

The Personnel Bureau will not undertake 
any responsibilities of the various deans 
and faculty members, but works with the 
idea of supplementing their service and co- 
operating with them in their personal con- 
tacts with the students. 


SOCIAL WORK YEAR BOOK 


The article on Personnel Administration 
in Industry, by William M. Leiserson, in the 
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Social Work Year Book recently published 
by the Russell Sage Foundation, is a crisp, 
clear-cut picture of the field. 

After defining personnel administration 
in terms of three classes of functions: em- 
ployment management, service management 
or welfare work, and joint management or 
collective bargaining, the author traces the 
history of the movement. The germ is found 
in Robert Owen’s early welfare work, and 
development is traced down to the present 
day. The various influences affecting the 
development of personnel administration 
in industry are pointed out, and its present 
status is described. 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF INDUSTRIAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 


The Seventh International Conference of 
Industrial Psychology (Technopsychology, 
Psychotechnique), will be held in 1931 in 
Moscow, under the presidency of Dr. I. 
Spielrein of the Institute for the Protection 
of Labor. While the date has not been 
definitely determined, it will probably begin 
on September 15. Industrial psychologists 
who wish further information regarding this 
international conference may correspond 
with American members of the Council, 
W. V. Bingham, 29 West 39th Street, New 
York; and M. S. Viteles, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 


PERSONNEL CONFERENCE 


What’s Aheadin Personnel Administration 
will be the topic of the second conference of 
the Personnel Division, American Manage- 
ment Association, 20 Vesey Street, New 
York. The conference will take place at 
Niagara Falls, New York, during the first 
week of February, 1931. 

Among the subjects to be discussed are: 
Trends and Changing Emphasis in Personnel 
Practice in the Last Decade; What Has 
Happened to Personnel Practice in 1930; 
Management’s Obligations to Its Employ- 
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ees; and, The Public Relations Aspect of 
Personnel Relations. 


INTERNATIONAL INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
ASSOCIATION 


International Industrial Relations As- 
sociation (I. R. I.), with headquarters at The 
Hague, Holland, has decided to make its 
second triennial Congress the occasion for 
a conference on the subject of The need for 
Scientific Adjustment of Economic Resources, 
Production, and Consumption as Essential to 
Satisfactory Human Relations and Conditions 
in Industry. 

In announcing the subject this Association 
points out that there is an ever growing reali- 
zation of the fact that industrial relations 
are profoundly disturbed because neither 
labor nor capital can fully function in a world 
of unadjusted resources, production and 
consumption. Unemployment today is wide- 
spread through the world. Markets are 
restricted by lack of purchasing power. 
Productive capacity has been enhanced at 
an increasingly rapid rate by mechanization 
and the advance of technological invention. 
Yet in a world of enlarged economic re- 
sources, groups in industry, whether con- 
ceived as employer-employee, labor-capital, 
producers-consumers, are prevented from 
functioning normally, that is, human rela- 
tions in industry are not satisfactory. 

The Congress will be open not only to 
members but likewise to all who, either from 
study or experience, have a contribution to 
make. 

It is anticipated that the actual dates of 
the Congress will fall within the last week 
of August. The program containing all 
particulars will be published in the near 
future. Persons desiring to receive a copy 
are invited to communicate with the Secre- 
tariat of the I. R. I.: Javastraat 66, The 
Hague, Holland, or to office of Vice-President 

of I. R. I.,Room 600, 130 East 22 Street, New 
York City. 








MANAGEMENT PROBLEMS. 
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EpiTteD BY Doucias FRYER 


This issue of Books emphasizes the value of psychological and eco- 
nomic research in industry. The leading review by E. S. Cowdrick 
shows that management’s problem in the textile industries is one with 
purely an economic solution. An array of psychological problems 
of industrial moment is reported as completed, or in progress, dur- 
ing this last year by the Industrial Health Research Board. A 
recent book by Otto Lipmann, who visited several American indus- 
tries about a year ago, is reviewed at length by a student of this Ger- 
man leader in a manner to show the attack upon psychological prob- 
lems which is made in German industry. “Briefer Mention” in- 
cludes a survey of collateral readings upon personnel problems. 
Brief factual statements of books in the scientific fields of psychology, 
mental hygiene, mental tests, economics, sociology and philosophy 
are included here along with reviews of books of lesser interest in such 
fields as vocational guidance, industrial education, management and 
administration. These reviews are prepared by a staff of specialists 
working in the interests of the development of personnel activities. 
““New Books’ includes announcements of publications during the 
months of October and November. 


COLD STEEL ON THE TEXTILE FRONT 


Edited by G. T. Schwenning. Chapel Hill: Univ. of North Carolina Press, 
1930, xiv + 266 pp., $2.00. 


Reviewed by Epwarp S. Cownrick, Industrial Engineer, N. Y. C. 


With Special Reference to the Cotton Textile Industry. 





Professor Schwenning has brought to- 
gether in one volume a number of lectures, 
all but one of which were delivered before 
the University of North Carolina student 
branch of the Taylor Society. H. S. Per- 
son, managing director of the Taylor 
Society, has contributed an introduction. 
The lectures are grouped in three divisions: 
textile problems, personnel problems and 
selected problems—the last group covering 
as diverse subjects as calendar reform and 
advertising campaigns for the sale of foun- 
tain pens and portable typewriters. An 
. appendix gives detailed information regard- 
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ing the organization and administration of 
the Kendall Company, supplementary to a 
lecture by Henry P. Kendall on the topic 
‘“‘How One Management has met Problems 
of the Textile Industry.”’ 

Incidentally, Mr. Kendall does not pic- 
ture the future of textiles in rosy colors. 
Here are the concluding paragraphs of his 
lecture: 

“T am sorry, but I have no remedy to 
offer. If I did, it would already have been 
applied. Mergers will not help. Unions 
will not help. Surveys will not help. 
Legislation will not help. The thing will 
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have to work itself out like an epidemic of 
influenza or the aftermath of a stock market 
debacle or a tidal wave. Either production 
will have to come down to consumption or 
consumption catch up with production. 

‘Some of the less efficient mills will have 
to go under and the remainder put upon 
some sort of efficiency basis. There will 
have to be even greater curtailment in the 
future than in the past. This means further 
unemployment, and I should think that the 
thoughtful citizen would see that these are 
no times to try and force the issues of higher 
wages or lower hours upon an already over- 
burdened industry.” 

To the reader not directly concerned with 
textiles, probably the most interesting sec- 
tion of the book is that classed as personnel 
problems and comprising two lectures, one 
on ‘‘Management and Technological Unem- 
ployment”? by Professor Harry D. Wolf, 
and one on “The Management of Man- 
power”’ by Professor G. T. Schwenning. 

Dr. Schwenning outlines the develop- 
ment of personnel administration, which he 
defines as ‘‘the application of science in the 
effort to utilize as effectively as possible one 
of the major economics factors in the pro- 
duction of wealth, namely, manpower,”’ 
and which he traces from the earlier socio- 
logical experiments of Robert Owen. He 
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gives much credit to Frederick W. Taylor, 
whose formulation of the principles of scien- 
tific management, he says, marks a “‘mile- 
stone in the long history of personnel man- 
agement.”’ 

Much of Dr. Schwenning’s paper is de- 
voted to the relations between scientific 
personnel administration and the union 
labor movement. He critizes the efforts 
made by some labor leaders to block the 
development of harmonious relations be- 
tween employers and employees. ‘The 
notion seems to be that we must have the 
trade union to fight bad labor conditions, 
and that management must maintain bad 
conditions to give the grade union an oppor- 
tunity to fight.’”’ He gives credit to the 
labor union movement for important ac- 
complishments but he concludes: 

‘Finally, unless we are uncompromisingly 
committed to the belief that trade union- 
ism is the only vehicle of labor progress, or 
unless we hold the left-wing socialist doc- 
trine that capitalism is untenable and must 
be overthrown by labor, we must concede 
that the labor policies and practices of 
American industry have during the past 
decade contributed materially to the solu- 
tion of our labor problems and to the 
economic and social progress of the 
country.’’ 


THE TENTH YEAR OF INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH IN GREAT 
BRITAIN 7 


TentH ANNUAL Report OF THE INDUSTRIAL HEALTH ReseARCH BoarD To DECEMBER 31, 


1929. London, His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 29 pp. 


(6 d.) 


(Reports listed below were published during 1929 and are obtainable at H. M. S. O., 
London.) 


A Stupy or PERSONAL QUALITIES IN AccI- 
DENT PRONENESS AND PROFICIENCY. By 
Eric Farmer and E. G. Chambers. Re- 
port No. 55. 84 pp. (3s. 0d.) 


Tue Errecrs oF Monorony In Work. By 
S. Wyatt, J. A. Fraser and F. G. L. 
Stock. Report No. 56. 53 pp. (2s. 0d.) 


FourtHer EXPERIMENTS ON THE USE or SpEcIAL SPECTACLES IN VERY FINE PROCESSES. 


By H. C. Weston and S. Adams. 


Report No. 57. (1s. 3d.) 


Reviewed by Letanp W. Crarrs, New York University. 


The following is a review of the three 
researches published by the Industrial 
Health Research Board during the year 


1929, together with a brief description of 


investigations now in progress. 


Accident causation. A second report on 
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the psychological factors involved in acci- 
dent proneness has been published. Previ- 
ous investigation had already shown that 
individuals who gave a superior perform- 
ance in certain sensory-motor tests had an 
accident rate lower than average. The 
same tests have now been applied to 1,800 
subjects, mainly Royal Air Force and Royal 
Dockyard apprentices, and the original 
conclusions for the most part substantiated. 
In groups of apprentices with suitable acci- 
dent records, for example, those who failed 
in the tests had an accident rate 2} times 
greater than those who were successful. 
The investigation is now being extended 
through the examination of further groups 
of engineering workers with these and other 
tests. 

Relief of eye strain in very fine processes. 
A further series of experiments on the use of 
special spectacles in very fine processes— 
steel ball examining, cloth mending, linking 
and embroidering hosiery, and fish hook 
filing—has been completed. The results 
show that the benefit derived from these 
spectacles is not confined to individuals 
having visual defects but extends also to 
those of normal vision. Twenty-eight per- 
sons, thirteen of whom had normal vision, 
were supplied with glasses designed to 
reduce the efforts of accommodation and 
convergence in their work and, for those 
with eye defects, to correct errors of refrac- 
tion also. The efficiency of all the subjects 
with abnormal eyesight, and of a majority 
of those with normal eyesight, was substan- 
tially increased, although the improvement 
was of course greater in the former group. 
The authors add that the workers them- 
selves think that they are materially bene- 
fitted by the glasses, and point out that the 
cost of the latter can be recovered by the 
increased output within a few months at the 
most. 

The effects of monotony in work. An in- 
vestigation into the ‘‘incidence and symp- 
toms of boredom’’ in repetitive work has 
also been published. The occupations stud- 
ied were inserting and filament winding in 
the manufacture of metal lamps, soap wrap- 
ping, chocolate packing and tobacco weigh- 
ing. The data were output curves obtained 
from close personal observation of 49 work- 
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ers over periods of several days, together 
with the subjective impressions of the opera- 
tives themselves and their intelligence test 
scores. The principal results were as fol- 
lows: Boredom is fairly prevalent in such 
repetitive work, and causes a reduced 
and a more variable rate of working. The 
amount of boredom depends on three types 
of factors: (1) The characteristics of the 
individual worker. Temperamental tend- 
encies are important; and intelligence is 
also, since those of superior intelligence 
are more apt to be bored by such work. 
(2) The degree of mechanization of the task. 
Boredom tends to be less when the work is 
entirely automatic, provided the worker can 
find distraction in thought or conversation, 
and when it requires complete concentration, 
“It is most marked in semi-automatic proc- 
esses which require enough attention to 
prevent mind-wandering but not enough for 
the complete absorption of mental activ- 
ity.’ (3) The conditions of work. The 
amount of boredom can be lessened by 
changing the form of activity at suitable 
times, by introducing suitable rests within | 
the spell of work, by paying the operatives 
according to output instead of time, by 
allowing them to work in social groups in- 
stead of alone, and by making it possible 
for them to conceive their work “‘as a series 
of self-contained tasks rather than as indefi- 
nite and apparently interminable activity.” 
The last named condition can be achieved 
by an hourly instead of, say, a daily distri- 
bution of supplies; with the former method 
the immediate task seems less ‘endless and 
overwhelming and a feeling of achievement 
is more easily attained.” 


The annual report calls attention as usual 
to many important researches planned, in 
progress, or completed but as yet unpub- 
lished. Among these are studies of the 
effect on working efficiency of various modes 
of heating, ventilation and illumination, 
and of noise and vibration; investigations 
into the causes of accidents, labor turnover, 
absenteeism and sickness in various indus- 
tries; studies on the physique of men in 
industry, of the occupational fitness of men- 
tal defectives, of the effect of pit-head baths 
on miners, and of repetitive work in general 
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with special reference to the relation be- 
tween temperamental differences and effi- 
ciency therein; data as to the incidence of 
neuroses among the working population. 
The attempt to develop tests of use in voca- 
tional selection is being pursued as before. 
Laboratory researches mentioned deal with 
concentrated versus distributed practice, 
the characteristics of learning curves and 
the causes of plateaus therein, the effect of 
variety versus uniformity of work, and the 
effect of various incentives both on initial 
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acquisition of skill and on later fluctuations 
in efficiency. 

The Board point out that although many 
of their investigations are naturally still in 
an experimental stage, other have yielded 
definite conclusions which have already been 
adopted to good effect in certain industries. 
They express themselves as being now 
anxious to arouse a still wider interest 
in their work and in its numerous practical 
applications among employers and trade 
unions. 


THE PERSONALITIES IN PSYCHOLOGY 


THe DEVELOPMENT OF A History 


A History or EXPERIMENTAL PsycHOLoGy. 
By Edwin G. Boring. New York: Cen- 
tury, 1929, xvi + 699 pp. 


PsycHo.ociges oF 1930. By 24 Psycholo- 
gists (Edited by Carl Murchison). Wor- 
cester: Clark Univ. Press, 1930, xix + 
497 pp., $6.00. 


Great ExpERIMENTS IN PsycHoLocy. By 
Henry E. Garrett. New York: Century, 
1930, xvii + 337 pp. 


A History or PsycHotoay 1n AUTOBIOG- 
rapHy. Vol. I. By 15 Psychologists 
(Edited by Carl Murchison). Worcester: 
Clark Univ. Press, 1930, xvii + 516 pp., 
$5.00. 


Reviewed by Douctas Fryrer, New York University 


A science is the sum-total of the facts 
within its boundaries. To portray the his- 
torical sequence of knowledge is a most diffi- 
cult thing. Only in the more exact sciences 
can this be done with clear insight. In the 
younger science of psychology the sequence 
of factual knowledge is often obscure. Per- 
sonalities stand out as focal points around 
which experimentation progressed and 'sys- 
tems developed. THe PsyYcHOLOGIES OF 
1930 is a record of systems, following the 
similar THe PsycHoLoaiEs oF 1925. Here, 
the more popular schools of behaviorism 
and Gestalt psychology are, of course, repre- 
sented, but there is greater emphasis in the 
recent book upon the theories which are 
considered fundamental in any field of 
experimentation. 

Boring’s History oF EXPERIMENTAL Psy- 
CHOLOGY includes more scientific facts 
than any similar book published. Yet it 
portrays the development of the science 
through its great personalities. The his- 
tory of psychology is traced over a half a 


century from 1860 to 1910 beginning with 
Fechner’s ELeMENTs of 1860 and Wundt’s 
BEITRAGE of 1862. The roots of psychology 
are in physiology and philosophy. During 
the first half of the 19th century Bell’s law 
of the polarity of the stimulation of the 
spinal cord came into existence. Johan- 
nes Miiller contributed to the knowledge 
of reflex action and sensory -physiology. 
Helmholtz measured the velocity of the 
nerve impulse (1850). Flourens cleared 
up our knowledge of the brain where 
Gall and Spurzheim had led us astray in 
phrenology. Psycho-physics came _ into 
existence with Weber and others. In this 
way early 19th century physiology laid the 
foundation for experimental psychology. 
Before the middle of the 19th century 
psychology was thought of as a part of 
philosophy. With Descartes (1596-1650) 
there is seen the beginnings of modern 
philosophical psychology, although the in- 
fluence of Aristotle and Greek thought is 
traceable throughout modern psychology. 
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Psychology is said to have begun in Ger- 
many with Leibnitz, but his influence upon 
experimental psychology is seen by Boring 
as less than that of Descartes, who contrib- 
uted the mechanistic approach and the 
theory of the location of the mind in the 
entire body with specific localization within 
the brain, also less than that of John Locke 
(1632-1704) who contributed many of the 
concepts of the association school. Among 
the later associationists appear such names 
as Berkeley and James Mill, early in the 
19th century. Herbart was the Mills of 
of Germany and his contribution of the 
theory of apperception causes him to be 
regarded today as the father of scientific 
pedagogy. These were the leaders in a 
philosophical preparation for a scientific 
psychology. 

The founding of an Experimental Psy- 
chology is just after the turn of the half 
century with Fechner and Wundt as the 
outstanding personalities around whom 
experimentation is grouped. Then there 
was von Helmholtz, physicist and physiol- 
ogist, who must be grouped with the other 
founders of experimental psychology. Wil- 
helm Wundt (1832-1920) is regarded by Bor- 
ing as the first experimental psychologist 
in the real sense of the word, who founded 
the first laboratory in 1879 and worked 
entirely from the point of view of this new 
science. 

After Wundt and Fechner the history of 
psychology is a passing array of scientific 
personalities. Henry E. Garrett in his 
Great EXPERIMENTS IN PsycHoLoey shows 
that the great experiments have been dom- 
inated by the minds of the leaders. Among 
these leaders are Galton, who pioneered in 
the study of individual differences, Ebbing- 
haus, who studied memory and forgetting, 
Cannon who studied the physiology of the 
emotions, Alfred Binet who experimented 
upon the measurement of general intelli- 
gence, Thorndike who studied the methods 
of learning, and so on. Garrett has given 
us an interesting picture of the experimental 
work surrounding the prominent figures in 
psychology. This is history from the defi- 
nite point of view of what has been done in 
the major fields of experimentation and it is 
prepared for elementary classroom use. 
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The march of personalities in Boring’s 
History is systematic and full of interest. 
Stumpf, a student of tone, and Kulpé who 
contributed to the field of memory, repre- 
sent the German Wundtian psychology. 
Titchener brought the Wundtian psychol- 
ogy to America, and never became a part of 
American psychology. Americans went to 
Germany to study, but came back students 
of individual differences and followers of 
Galton. Wundt was the father of psychol- 
ogy, but Galton was its guiding genius in 
America. Modern experimental psychol- 
ogy was late in making a beginning in Great 
Britain (1910). Except in Pearson’s work 
upon statistical concepts, there seems to 
have been no great development in Great 
Britain of capacity psychology. This de- 
velopment came in America. Among the 
British leaders of Experimental Psychology 
are listed Charles Myers, William Mc- 
Dougall and C. Spearman, all living. The 
American pioneers are much earlier: Wil- 
liam James, G. Stanely Hall and G. T. Ladd 
upon whom the influence of evolution was 
very great. There are many other psychol- 
ogists whose contributions are reviewed in’ 
these volumes. Many of them are living 
and are the leaders in psychology today. 

Personalities have always dominated the 
historical situation in Psychology. Boring 
mentions that what Wundt said was nearly 
always important, quite independently of 
the weight of experimental evidence. Per- 
sonalities are reflected in schools as shown 
in the Psycnoxoarss of 1930 and these theo- 
ries form the foundation of experimental 
research. A History or PsycHOLOGY IN 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY is, it would seem, the final 
answer to this growing desire to understand 
the personalities of the Science of Psychol- 
ogy. It is the first volume in a series, of 
which three will be published this year, and 
in which the leaders in psychology today 
will contribute the history of their own 
experimental contributions. These  vol- 
umes are a publishing venture projected by 
Cari Murchison of Clark University with 
the commendable aim to preserve the his- 
tory of psychology in the words of the 
psychologists who are making it. Five 
psychologists, one from Europe, formed a 
committee to “‘assume responsibility for all’ 
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invitations extended for inclusion’’ in the 
the series. The Autobiographies will not 
necessarily appear in the order of eminence 
orseniority. Autobiographies of the follow- 
ing psychologists appear in the first volume: 


James Mark Baldwin of America (now 
in Paris) 

Mary Whiton Calkins of Wellesley 
College 

Edouard Claparéde of the University of 
Geneva 

Raymond Dodge of Yale University 

Pierre Janet of the College of France 

Joseph Jastrow of the University of 
Wisconsin 

F. Kiesow of the Royal University of 
Turin 

William McDougall of Duke University 

Carl Emil Seashore of the University of 
Iowa 
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C. Spearman of the University of 
London 

William Stern of the University of 
Hamburg 

Carl Stumpf of the University of Berlin 

Howard C. Warren of Princeton Uni- 
versity 

Theodor Ziehen of the University of 
Halle 

H. Zwaardemaker of the University of 
the Utrecht. 


Without the human excitement surround- 
ing the discovery, the facts are cold. Paul 
de Kruif in his Micropre Hunters has 
shown the imagination involved and the 
excitement surrounding the discoveries of 
such men as Pasteur and Walter Reed. 
Here in these volumes are the outlines of the 
personalities who have made the great dis- 
coveries in psychology. 


GUIDANCE IN EXECUTIVE VOCATIONS 


INTRODUCTION TO BUSINESS MANAGEMENT. 


By Herbert G. Stockwell. New York: 


Harper, 1929, 276 pp., $4.00. 


Reviewed by Dwicut Farnuam, Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co., N. Y. C. 


The object of this book, as stated on the 
cover, is both to assist young men in busi- 
ness to learn about the jobs higher up and to 
stimulate the desire of those possessing 
managing ability into organized efforts to 
qualify as managers. In order to attain 
this objective the author outlines “the 
important business activities, functions and 
offices and tells how the managers of those 
offices think, feel and act.’’ 

Careful perusal of the book’s 276 pages 
indicates that Mr. Stockwell has performed 
a difficult task with considerable ability. 
It is a good piece of work both from the 
vocational and from the informative stand- 
point. This is a rather rare combination 
as the men who know the most about busi- 
ness usually fall down when they attempt a 
vocational exposition. 

The treatment of the various subjects is 
unusually sound for a book of this type. It 
avoids most of the mistakes usually made by 
business men who attempt to instruct and 


inspire the young. The absence of preach- 
ing and philosophizing is particularly re- 
freshing. It also avoids the mistakes of the 
type of vocational expert whose intentions 
are good but whose real knowledge of the 
intricacies and motivating factors of busi- 
ness is so superficial as to render his explan- 
ations ridiculous to the initiated. The 
book abounds in common sense and acvom- 
plishes its purpose. 

Furthermore, it goes deeply enough into 
the work and duties of the various industrial 
executives to not only make their problems 
and positions clear, but also to set forth a 
considerable quantity of information which 
should be of interest to the occupants of the 
various positions. The illustrations are 
good and the material is interestingly pre- 
sented. On the whole the book might 
well be read by industrial executives them- 
selves as well as by those who aspire to fit 
themselves for the better paid positions in 
industry. 
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OTTO LIPMANN AND INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY IN GERMANY 


GRUNDRISS DER ARBEITSWISSENSCHAFT UND ERGEBNISSE DER ARBEITSWISSENSCHAFTLICHEN 
Statistik. By Otto Lipmann. Jena: Fischer, 93 pp. 


Reviewed by Max F. Hausmann, Johns Hopkins Hospital 


Before the Journal Club of the Henry Phipps Psychiatric Clinic, Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, April 16, 1930. 


Otto Lipmann defines ‘‘Arbeitswissen- 
schaft’’ as ‘‘The Science dealing with the 
relationship between various conditions of 
human work and their effects.’””’ Thename 
“Science of Work,”’ is the literal and prob- 
ably the most accurate translation into 
English of the German movement. The 
“‘Science of Work’”’ embraces a considerably 
larger field than does Industrial Psychology 
as this field is defined in America. Essen- 
tially in addition is the physiology of work 
and certain economic considerations. 

“The Science of Work,’’ Lipmann con- 
tinues, is a causal science, i.e., it tries to 
establish a causal relation between the con- 
ditions of work on the one hand and its 
consequences on the other hand. The “ef- 
fects’’ are either material ones, to be ob- 
served objectively, or psychic ones, dis- 
cernable in the self observation of the 
worker. These last are, of course, of gen- 
eral scientific interest to us. But from the 
point of view of industrial efficiency they 
are of interest only in-so-far as they contrib- 
ute to the material effects. They influ- 
ence the ‘‘willingness-to-work,’’ which in 
turn influences the “productivity-of-the- 
work.” Dr. Lipmann’s book outlines first 
the principles of the ‘‘Science of Work” 
and then deals with their realization in 
modern industry. ; 

Two methods of industrial research are 
mentioned by Lipmann. We can start from 
two different conditions of work and follow- 
up the effects they produce. An example 
would be an investigation into the different 
consequences and concomitant phenomena 
of men’s labor and women’s labor. Or, we 
can start from different end-effects and 
trace back to causes. An example of this 
kind of investigation would be to establish 
the conditions upon which the quality of 
the output depends. 


An extensive list of conditions, or causes, 
on the one hand, and consequences and 
effects on the other, includes the external 
conditions of work, such as periodicity of 
year, periodicity of day, distribution of 
work in the course of a week, pay period, 
hours of work, rest periods, etc.; it includes 
the conditions depending on the worker, 
such as age, sex, race, physical ability; 
the worker’s vocational training; his occu- 
pation during off-time, his willingness to 
work, his use of drugs, alcohol, etc.; his 
economic condition; his fatigue, boredom, 
and moods; characteristics of the shop, 
such as climate and geographical situation, 
illumination, dust, odors, noises; the nature 
of the work and rest rooms; the kind and 
organization of the work done, such as 
machine work or mental work, skilled work, 
inspection work, team work or individual 
work; the tools and raw material used, the 
lay-out of work with the aid of time and mo- 
tion studies, the control system; other 
psychological influences to which the worker 
is exposed, such as the wage system, safety- 
first campaign, the amount of wages earned, 
work councils and welfare work. All these 
factors, in their integration, determine the 
“‘effects’”’ of human work, which can be 
expressed in terms of: (1) Effects on 
quantity and quality of the production, 
(2) effects on the shop as a whole, that is, 
amount of raw material used, amount of 
waste products, lost time (tardiness, etc.), 
labor turn-over, and (3) in relation to the 
worker himself, in cumulative fatigue (per- 
manent deterioration), health (mortality), 
accidents, mental attitude, cultural level 
and income.’ We see that we are dealing 
with tremendously complicated conditions 
and that the task of the Science of Work is 
to disentangle the constituents of the two 
integrated blocks and to put them into 
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simple correlations. For instance, what 
are the effects of an increase in the daily 
hours of work, or, what relation exists 
between the wage system and productivity, 
or, on what causes does the accident rate 
depend? 

All work, from a psychologica] stand- 
point, is a process of formation. It is the 
transformation of a given structure into 
another higher structure. In the highest 
form of work only the ultimate goal of the 
work is prescribed. In the middle and 
lower forms the means by which this goal 
is to be attained are also prescribed. A 
psychological analysis of work is concerned 
with the means or procedures, once the 
starting point and the goal are given. The 
question is often raised to what extent a 
job specification should go into details and 
prescribe the exact procedure of work. 
Taylor and his school of efficiency experts 
go, as is well known, a long way in detailed 
specification; they specify the ‘‘one best 
method,”’ thus leaving little or no initi- 
ative for the worker to work out 
what he considers his best form of pro- 
cedure. Lipmann thinks, however, that 
there are two sides to this question. What 
is gained on the one hand by exactly pre- 
scribing just what is the best way is often 
lost on the other side by an absence of inter- 
est in the work on the part of the worker. 
Lipmann advocates a very careful considera- 
tion of each individual case as to the extent 
the worker should be left free to develop his 
own methods. 

A psychological analysis of a job reduces 
the capacities needed to such terms as 
“attention,’’ ‘‘memory,’’ etc. Here Lip- 
mann uses the Gestalt concept, saying essen- 
tially that we should not forget that the 
qualities found in an analysis do not work 
separately, but that they are integrated in a 
Gestalt. This cannot be sufficiently repre- 
sented in an analysis. If “memory” and 
“attention” are necessary in a certain job, 
it must be remembered that what is re- 
quired is the coordination between the two 
particular capacities rather than these 
capacities taken separately. A job can be 
represented adequately only by a very de- 
tailed description of the performance, a 
description which allows the reader an 
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insight into the psychological conditions of 
the work and makesit possible for him to ex- 
perience the entire situation. This method 
keeps us at the same time from a super- 
ficial juggling with ill-defined words, such as 
is often the case in too schematic a descrip- 
tion. With these job descriptions as a basis 
a long series of Berufsbilder, or vocational 
monographs, which are especially used for 
vocational guidance purposes, have been 
written and published in Germany. 

The psychological factors influencing 
work are given by Lipmann as: (1). The 
general “‘capacity-to-work”’ (Leistungsfa- 
higkeit); (2) The present objective ‘“‘pre- 
paredness-to-work”’ (objective Leistungs- 
bereitschaft) ; and the general and momentary 
subjective ‘‘willingness-to-work’’ (subjec- 
tive Leistungsbereitschaft). 

‘‘Capacity-to-work’”’ means the maximal 
performance which a given individual could 
put forth under optimal conditions. The 
actual performance is always smaller than 
this capacity, for there are always certain 
factors which tend to decrease the efficiency 
e.g. chronic age or illness and indisposition. 
The ‘‘preparedness-to-work”’ is the objec- 
tive evidence of the ‘‘willingness-to-work.”’ 
The “‘willingness-to-work’’ depends upon: 
(1) The general inclination of the individual 
to exert himself, to put his assets to work 
and (2) the conditions which tend to in- 
crease or decrease this general factor em- 
porarily, such as age, interest in the particu- 
lar field, subjective fatigue, special incen- 
tives for increased effort, such as promise of 
a reward, etc. In order, therefore, to 
secure at the same time a maximum of pro- 
ductivity and a maximum of happiness to 
the worker, there must be selected for each 
job (1) the people who have the optimal 
objective preparedness-to-work for this 
particular job, and (2) to see to it that the 
quotient objective preparedness-to-work 
divided by subjective willingness-to-work 
becomes and stays as close to the unit, 1, 
as possible. 

There are then essentially two practical 
problems for the industrial psychologist: 
The first comprises all the efforts along the 
lines of vocational guidance and vocational 
selection and here all the methods of effi- 
cient selection and placement are involved. 
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The creation and maintenance of a satis- 
factory ‘‘willingness-to-work”’ is the other. 
This problem embraces all the efforts which 
have been made to secure the good will and 
satisfaction of the worker, such as provisions 
for equitable monetary rewards, incentives 
and rewards for good work, long service 
rewards, a fair promotion system, profit- 
sharing, employee stock holding plans, 
and finally, provisions intended to work as 
the safety valves for discontent and dissatis- 
faction, which will eliminate the wasteful 
and violent weapons of strikes, lock-outs, 
and so on. In this category fall provisions 
made for “suggestion systems’’, ‘‘informal 
interviews’’ with officers of the company 
who have psychological and sometimes 
medical training, and ‘‘work councils,’’ and 
‘industrial governments.”’ 

Lipmann then goes on to explain how 
important it is both for the employer and 
the employee to make the distinction be- 
tween the capacity-to-work and the willing- 
ness-to-work. He is convinced that so far 
industrial psychologists have often ne- 
glected to make this differentiation and that 
many failures in personnel studies and re- 
organization were due to this fact. He 
thinks on the other hand that the often 
claimed difference in efficiency between the 
German workman and the American work- 
man is not due to a difference in the capac- 
ity-to-work (which if there is any difference 
would be in favor of the Germans), but to a 
difference in the willingness-to-work. The 
American worker is much more ready to put 
in a maximum effort and to do his best, 
whereas the German workman, as a rule, has 
become reluctant to do so. 

The difference between the objective 
capacity to work and -the subjective willing- 
ness-to-work is very important also inthe 
concept of “industrial fatigue.’’ Fatigue 
has been a problem for study in industry for 
along time. Reduced to a simple formula- 
tion it can be put in this way: ‘‘To what 
pace can the machines be speeded up with- 
out causing a premature exhaustion and 
aging of the worker?” It is obvious that 
the employee should be vitally interested 
in this question. It is for him a question of 
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health and happiness, or disablement and 
illness, and early death. Also, the pro- 
gressive employers have become more and 
more interested in this question, some per- 
haps because of humane reasons, some on 
account of the high cost of labor turnover 
and the realization that the worker of 40-45 
years, with his experience and settled habits, 
is after all more valuable to the concern 
than the unsteady, unsettled young worker. 

The experiments conducted in laborato- 
ries have mainly considered fatigue as a 
physiological phenomenon. These experi- 
ments have been restricted to the modifica- 
tions of the capacity-to-work. Only with 
very rare exceptions have the investigators 
considered any modification of the willing- 
ness-to-work. They have failed to deal 
with industrial fatigue as a personality 
reaction. 

Lipmann is very skeptical about the 
methods devised to measure industrial 
fatigue. He feels that the only way in 
which a solution can be found is by measur- 
ing the result of modifications in the capac- 
ity-to-work and _ willingness-to-work in 
terms of output or production. He insists 
upon this being measured by field experi- 
ments and not laboratory experiments. 
The actual production data, furnished by 
the industrial plants, is the only true 
measure of variations in fatigue, etc. where 
there are differences in the influences. 

This brings to our attention the fact that 
one of the foremost methods of the Science 
of work is the statistical method. Lip- 
mann realizes, however, that the present 
statistical method is by no means perfect. 
Good instances for the unreliability of 
industrial statistics are those of industrial 
accidents from different plants, which do 
not allow for a direct comparison, because 
terms and categories are often not suffi- 
ciently defined. A development of the sta- 
tistical method is therefore strongly urged 
by Lipmann, especially in respect to a more 
exact and precise definition of the terms. 

A later chapter in the book deals with 
‘‘Means to Increase Production.’”’ This is 
to a certain extent a review of the various 
ways in which the principles laid down in 
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the previous chapters have been applied to 
industry. It is clear that many of these 
principles originated long before anybody 
could see a theoretical justification for them 
(the sanction of the psychologist has come 
afterwards), but in many instances at 
present, the personnel and industrial rela- 
tions expert is consulted upon the probable 
effect of any change. One way to increase 
production is to increase the hours of work. 
This effect, however, is soon checked by a 
more than proportional decrease in inten- 
sity of work, so that better results (i.e. better 
and more production) have been secured by 
having the worker work for 44 hours a week 
rather than for 60 hours. Experiments 
along this line were made in the English 
Ammunition industry during the Great War. 
Efficient means of eliminating lost time and 
lost movements have been found in the mo- 
tion and time studies originated by Taylor 
and Gilbreth and now practised in almost 
all progressive concerns. This is an analy- 
sis of the time and motion elements neces- 
sary in a specific job and a rearranging and 
standardizing of the jobs. This system 
gives at the same time an objective basis for 
the wage rates and piece rate systems. 
An objective basis for wage systems, of 
course, has demonstrated its superiority 
over the older ones founded on subjective 
values. Attempts to increase the output 
by “putting the right man on the right job”’ 
have resulted in the development of large 
personnel departments, where interviewers 
and psychologists cooperate in the selection 
of the fittest. Systems of this kind usually 
bring about considerable increase in the 
objective capacity-to-work. 

The subjective willingness-to-work is 
stimulated by fostering a feeling of com- 
munity of all the workers and the manage- 
ment. House organs are the most elemen- 
tary device used for this purpose. The 
formation of building and loan associations 
among the workers, sponsored and subsi- 
dized by the company, have the aim and 
effect to increase the loyalty of the worker 
to the company, to get him to settle down, 
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and thus to keep down the labor turnover 
and its tremendous losses. Keeping down 
labor turnover is also the purpose of many 
savings and stock-purchasing plans which 
place a definite premium on staying with 
the company. Keeping up the willingness- 
to-work and keeping down discontent and 
its eventual consequences, such as strikes 
and lockouts, is also attempted by the 
establishment of industrial councils. Rep- 
resentatives of the workers and of the 
management meet in joint session. Prob- 
lems are brought up and discussed and 
decisions are made. But often, the indi- 
vidual worker has little opportunity to 
ventilate his grievance by talking in such a 
council meeting. Then, other arrange- 
ments are made, as in the Western Electric 
Company, in Chicago, where Dr. Mayo of 
Harvard has helped to establish a system of 
interviews. Trained interviewers go about 
and talk to the men in an informal way, giv- 
ing them an opportunity to speak about their 
personal problems, concerning the job and 
others, and thus to “‘blow off steam.” 

Lipmann’s concluding statements relate 
to a philosophy for the Science of Work. 
The Science of Work has as its aim, on the 
one hand, to show the ways and means to 
increase production. But it has on the 
other hand a duty to point out, that, after 
all, production and industrial organization 
are not an ultimate goal, but rather a 
means. They are a means to give the larg- 
est possible number a livelihood, not only 
for the immediate satisfaction of the primi- 
tive desires for food and shelter, but for the 
attainment of a level of economic ‘security 
and comfort necessary to the pursuit of 
cultural endeavors. It must take into 
consideration not only short-term effi- 
ciency, but long-term efficiency; it has to 
be concerned not with conditions of mazi- 
mal production but with the conditions of 
optimal production: The ‘‘Science of Work’”’ 
has as its duty the checking of all attempts 
to sacrifice the higher ideals of life to the 
machine and to theidols ‘‘production” and 
‘“‘industry.”’ 
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INDUSTRIAL ARBITRATION IN 
Britain. By Lord Amulree. 
Oxford, 1929, x + 233 pp., $3.00. 
The author, formerly president of the 

Industrial Court, traces in considerable 
detail the development of methods of arbi- 
tration and conciliation between employers 
and workpeople in British industry. Start- 
ing with the Statute of Labourers of 1388, he 
describes early legislation including the 
Act of Elizabeth for the regulation of wages 
and the first anti-combination law. The 
anti-combination law was enacted in 1799. 
In the next year Parliament passed a bill 
for compulsory arbitration of labor disputes 
in the cotton industry. This law of 1800, 
and a few similar statutes enacted in the 
early years of the 19th century, appear to 
have had comparatively little effect. They 
were repealed in 1824, when a new arbitra- 
tion act, also generally ineffective, was 
passed. Soon after this, however, the 
growing power of trade unions led to numer- 
ous experiments in arbitration and concilia- 
tion. This activity continued through the 
middle and later years of the 19th century 
and was in full swing when the outbreak of 
war in 1914 changed the whole face of the 
industrial situation. 

The concluding chapters of the book are 
taken up with war time labor measures 
and the establishment of the Whitley 
Councils an the Industrial Court. Of the 
Whitley Councils, the author says: 

‘“‘The Joint Industrial Councils at present 
number fifty-four, covering approximately 
2,500,000 workers. They vary considerably 
in activity; but there are no sufficient 
grounds for supposing that they are the mere 
outcome of momentary enthusiasm and will 
not form a permanent feature of industrial 
life. They have on the whole been success- 
ful in dealing with difficulties which have 
arisen in their respective industries and 
which might otherwise have led to dispute. 
It remains to be seen whether they will con- 
sistently act as intended by the authors 
of the scheme in referring to arbitration 
matters on which they fail to reach agree- 
ment.”’ 


Lord Amulree details the constitution 
and procedure of the Industrial Court, an 
institution upon which his verdict is as 
follows: 

“No human institution is perfect, but it 
may be fairly said that the Industrial 
Court affords a more rational and conven- 
ient means of settling differences than has 
ever heretofore been devised, and that in its 
practice no less than in its constitution it 
may be regarded as the consummation of the 
long period of experiment and experience 
reviewed in these pages.”’ 


AVIATION AND Lire INsuRANCE. By Ray 
A. Dunn. New York: Guggenheim 
Fund, 1930, 112 pp. 

The aeronautical industry has been 
embarrassed by the lack of proper life 
insurance facilities. In most cases cover- 
age can be secured, but the costs are often 
prohibitive. Insurance underwriters have 
been working in the dark, since they did not 
have adequate statistics on which to rate 
the risks of aviation. Captain Dunn, to 
whom was entrusted the task of compiling 
statistics, has consulted the records of the 
War Department, Navy, Marine Corps, 
commercial companies and some European 
flying organizations covering a period of 
ten years. He has also studied the prac- 
tices and experiences of 109 insurance 
companies. A vast amount of data is given 
in the appendix which should prove useful 
to insurance underwriters in properly clas- 
sifying the hazards of aviation and establish- 
ing uniform ratings. Proposal is made for 
the establishment of a central statistical, 
rating, adjustment and legal agency. 


Is Ir Sare To Work? A Sroupy or INpvs- 
TRIAL AccIDENTS. By Edison L. Bowers. 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1930, 
xiii + 229 pp., $2.50. 

Reliable authorities estimate that 
seventy-five per cent. of industrial accidents 
could be avoided. The only way to reduce 
their number is to make them expensive to 
the employer, and it is moreover only jus- 
tice to require that industry compensate 
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injured workers and their families for losses 
of earning power due to accidents. This 
will make it possible to increase the rates of 
compensation, which in most States are now 
far from adequate. But mere increase in 
the amount is not enough; the payments 
should be carefully graded, not only accord- 
ing to the type of injury, but also according 
to the age, sex and occupation of the worker, 
and the size of hisfamily. Closely coopera- 
ting with the administrators of workmen’s 
compensation should be a board for voca- 
tional rehabilitation, to train the worker and 
find a place for him again. 


WoMEN AND THE PH.D. By E. J. Hutchin- 
son. 1929, x + 212 pp.; FrELLowsHIPs 
AND OTHER AID FOR ADVANCED WoRK. 
By G. H. Johnson, 1930, 413 pp. Bul. 
nos. 2 & 3 of the Institute of Women’s 
Professional Relations, N. C. Col. for 
Women, Greensboro, N. C, 

Bulletin No. 2 is based on a study of 1,025 
women who are doctors of philosophy, pre- 
senting material on the cost of graduate 
study, circumstances in which dissertation 
was written, effect of degree on professional 
advancement, earnings, marriage and work 
of these women with degrees, etc. Bulletin 
No. 3 is a compilation of material concern- 
ing opportunities for recieving aid in ad- 
vanced study. Both volumes are of value 
to all who are concerned with the problems 
investigated. 


A Point ScaLE OF PERFORMANCE TESTS. 
By Grace Arthur. New York: The 
Commonwealth Fund, 1930, ix + 82 pp., 
$1.50. 

A clinical manual for the administration 
of a general intelligence performance scale 
with two forms. Volume II (to be pub- 
lished later) contains an account of the work 
of standardization covering a period of ten 
years and supported by a grant from the 
Commonwealth Fund. Mental age norms 
are given for ages five to fifteen for Form I 
and six to twenty-one for Form II based 
upon 1100 normal public school child- 
ren. Fifty per cent of the cases tested 
with Form I averaged only a five point 
change in I.Q. when given the Binet. The 
average differences between Form I and 
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Form II of the performance test was be- 
tween four and eight I.Q. points for the vari- 
ous ages. 


Statistics For Tracuers. By Ernest 
Triegs and Claude Crawford. New York: 
Houghton-Mifflin, 1930, 212 pp., $1.90. 
This book is aimed to meet the demands of 

educational workers who have had little 
training in mathematics and statistics in 
order to enable them to understand the sta- 
tistical treatment in psychological and 
educational literature of the day. It is re- 
commended as an elementary text for a begin- 
ning class in educational statistics. There 
is no attempt to explain the mathematical 
derivation of formulas; the significance of 
the more important statistical operations 
are lucid’y explained in the terms of the lay 
man, and their uses are shown by simple 
illustrations. The more complicated 
phases of statistical analysis are merely 
pointed out, leaving such treatment for 
more advanced texts. A set of true-false 
tests at the end of each chapter enable the 
student to determine whether or not he has 
understood the material presented. 


You anp Your Jos. By James J. Davis 
and John C. Wright. New York: Wiley, 
1930, xi + 242 pp. 

In this book the authors treat the topics 
that should be considered by young people 
in thinking about their vocation. Perhaps 
its content can best be expressed in the 
phrase ‘‘attitudes towards work.’’ Specific 
topics treated are: Why We Work, A Job 
for Every Cne, Choosing your Job, Train- 
ing and Education, Getting the Job, Your 
Relationship to Your Job, Your Employer, 
Your Home, Your Country and Yourself. 
The book is written as a series of conversa- 
tions between Messrs. Davis and Wright 
and naturally reflects their own experiences. 


Tuer Consistency OF CERTAIN EXTROVERT- 
INTROVERT BEHAVIOR PATTERNS OF 
Firty-oNE ProspitemM Boys. By Theo- 
dore Newcomb. New York: Columbia 
Univ. Press, 1929, 121 pp., $1.50. 

This study is an examination of the value 
of the introvert-extrovert concept in con- 
sulting psychology. A group of fifty-one 
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problem boys were studied under camp 
conditions in an attempt to ascertain if they 
displayed consistent behavior patterns of 
such a kind that extrovert and introvert 
types could be distinguished on the basis of 
objective observation. There was found 
to be no cases of consistent reactions to 
twenty-six objective behavior situations— 
either of the introvert type or extrovert 
type, as generally understood. The correla- 
tion is .14. Submissive reactions to some 
situations and ascendant reactions to others 
would mark the inconsistency which was 
found. Consistency and inconsistency in 
these reactions follow roughly the normal 
curve. The logical classifications of intro- 
vert-extrovert behavior are found to be of 
no value as far as this group is concerned. 


THe ENLARGEMENT OF PERSONALITY. 
By J. H. Denison. New York: Scrib- 
ner’s, 1930, xxi + 340 pp. 

The forces that mold, change and develop 
the personality are analyzed in this book. 
The point of view is interactionist with 
adequate recognition of the place of outer 
and inner causative factors in helping to 
bring about enlargement. The basic pur- 
pose is to show these various influences at 
work to bring about changes in the self. 
This purpose is interestingly realized. But 
the book seems unsatisfying because the 
exposition is so largely of the ‘“‘what’’ and 
hardly at all of the ‘“‘how.’’ One may gain 
certain information and perhaps a valuable 
way of looking at the problem of personality 
growth. But the present reviewer misses 
any suggestions of a creative sort. In his 
omission of these interpretive and method- 
ological considerations, the author may 
have been deliberate, but in so doing he has 
written only a rather soulless treatise and 
not a stimulating aid to wiser living. 


Business SPEECHES By Business MEN. 
Compiled by William P. Sandford and 
Willard H. Yeager. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1930, viii + 747 pp., $5.00. 
The authors of “‘Business and Profes- 

sional Speaking’”’ have compiled a compan- 

ion volume intended to furnish illustrative 
material for students of the art of effective 
speech. About seventy-five addresses are 
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included, grouped under the following 
general topics: Discussions of Policies; 
Inspirational Speeches; Goodwill Speeches; 
Promotional Speeches; Explanations and 
Instructions; Oral Reports; Speeches of 
Courtesy; The After-dinner Speech; The 
Radio “News Broadcast. Most of the 
speeches are by well-known business leaders 
and some of them have previously been 
widely circulated. The subjects and meth- 
ods of treatment show sufficient variety to 
make the book worthy of at least a casual 
survey by the general reader, and it has 
undoubted value as laboratory material for 
the analyst. 


THe Art or Business THINKING. By 
H. G. Schnackel. New York: Wiley, 
1930, 147 pp., $2.50. 

This small volume attempts to put before 
an executive the answer to two questions: 
(1) What do we do when we think? (2) 
What should we do to improve thinking? 
The answers, to be of greatest use, require 
psychological discussion and concrete illus- 
tration of actual thought problems such as 
executives must face. The author has 
found plenty of psychological material but 
is short on practical illustrations. 


METHODs IN INDUSTRIAL EpucaTIon. By 
F. T. Struck, New York: John Wiley, 
1929, xi + 214 pp., $2.75. 

This volume covers the necessary topics, 
but the method and length are such that the 
result is sketchy to a degree. No reader 
without considerable background on the 
various topics treated can go far with what 
is given here. Particularly the vital sub- 
ject of learning and teaching psychology 
suffers unfortunately from this condensed 
presentation. 


History AND ORGANIZATION OF EDUCATION 
IN PENNSYLVANIA. By Louise G. Walsh. 
Indianna, Pa.: Grosee Print Shop, 1930, 
406 pp., $3.25. 

An account of education in Pennsylvania 
from the first special provisions made in 
1683 to the present time. Deals mostly 
with public education. Especially useful as 
a text book in institutions for the training of 
teachers. 
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GeorceE Eastman. By Carl W. Ackerman. 
Boston: Houghton-Mifflin, 1930, xviii + 
521 pp., $5.00. 

This life of the eminent manufacturer is 
of chief interest to the personnel worker in 
the light it throws on problems of developed 
labor policies. An interesting feature is 
the account of Mr. Eastman’s inauguration 
of a program of industrial research, a field in 
which he was a pioneer. 


Smpuiriep Touch TypewritTine. By R. 
F. Webb. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
1930, v + 140 pp., $1.50. 

A text adequate for either the classroom 
or the beginner at home. The lessons, 
amply illustrated and emphasizing correct 
position, fingering technique and form, start 
with simple exercises and progress to in- 
volved copy work. They are so arranged as 
to enable the beginner to become an efficient 
typist with a minimum expenditure of time 
and effort. 


Tue Great Apres. A Strupy or ANTHRO- 
porp Lire. By Rober M. Yerkes and 
Ada W. Yerkes. New Haven: Yale 
Univ. Press, 1929, xix + 652 pp., $10.00. 
Collected together in this volume is what 

is known of anthropoid life. The orang- 

outan, chimpanzee and gorilla (those great 
apes nearest to man) and the gibbon and 
siamang (those nearest to monkey) are 
described in historical and experimental 
perspective. There was knowledge of in- 
frahuman privates 3000 years ago. Histor- 
ical record begins with Aristotle. But it 
remained until the 19th century before the 
great apes were identified with any degree 
of exactness. Experimental apparatus for 
the study of anthropoid behavior is de- 
scribed. Descriptive and pictorial records 
are offered of hygiene, infancy and develop- 
ment, habits of motor dexterity, emotional 
patterns, intellectual alertness and so on. 

Pictures show the orang-outan admonishing 

a proboscis monkey and the surprise re- 

sponses of a young chimpanzee as he sees his 

reflection in a mirrow. The book is a 

comparative psychobiological record of 

man’s closest relatives. 


THE FonpDATIONS oF EXPERIMENTAL Psy- 
cHOLOGY. Carl 


Murchison, Editor. 
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Worcester: Clark Univ. Press, 1929, x + 

907 pp., $6.00. 

The Foundations of Experimental Psy- 
chology is written by twenty or more prom- 
inent scientists who have contributed chap- 
ters upon heredity, the physiology of the 
reaction, the reception of stimulation and 
the study of the various senses, the physio- 
logical basis of emotions and their expres- 
sion, the experimental study of the learning 
process, the genetic study of the individual, 
his abilities and their measurement, social 
and abnormal psychological problems, and 
use of statistics in the field of psychology. 
Among the contributors are Parker and 
Cannon of Harvard, Banister of Cambridge 
Lashley and Freeman of Chicago, Gesell 
and Wissler of Yale, Franz of California and 
Kelly of Stanford. In the chapter by Mark 
May, upon ‘‘The Adult in the Community,”’ 
the assumption is made that the place of the 
adult in the community is determined and 
defined by the way in which he differs from 
others. The study of the individual as an 
infant, and his abilities in school is the 
subject of three other chapters in this book 
upon experimental foundations. As as 
indication of differences in experimental 
opinion upon the nature of the learning, 
Lashley, in his chapter upon ‘‘Nervous 
Mechanisms in Learning,’ says of the 
conditioned reaction, “the evidence from 
many lines of investigation opposes inter- 
pretation of learning as the formation of 
definite ‘conditioned-reflex axis’... .” 
(p. 561), while Hunter, in his chapter upon 
‘Experimental Studies of Learning’’ says, 
“ . . . all learning is fundamentally of 
the conditioned-reflex type . a 2 
622). 


GENERAL PsycHOLOGY FOR COLLEGE Stvu- 
DENTS. By C.N. Rexroad. New York: 
Macmillan, 1929, ix + 392 pp., $2.10. 

An introductory text written from the 
behaviorist’s point of view, the book first 
examines scientific principles and assump- 
tions underlying that point of view. Bio- 
logical and physiological concepts relative 
to human behavior are then presented. 
In the following section great emphasis is 
placed on the fundamental principles of 
maturation and learning. The remainder 
of the book is concerned with the more 
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important characteristics of adult behavior, 
with discussion of common characteristics 
and treatment of individual differences. A 
large part of this is a reinterpretation of 
data of non-behavioristic psychologists. 


Ten THousanp Smauut Loans. By Louis 
N. Robinson and Maude E. Stearns. 
New York: Russell Sage, 1930, 154 pp., 
$2.00. 

To secure the data for this study, ques- 
tionnaires were sent monthly during 1923 to 
211 small loan offices in the eastern half of 
the United States. Ten thousand replies 
were received each representing data 
regarding a single loan. The questions 
covered such facts as the social and eco- 
nomic status of the borrower, the conditions 
under which he lived and data regarding the 
security for the loan and its payment in 
installments. This is part of a series of 
studies supporting the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation in its legislative activities on behalf 
of the uniform small loan laws, now adopted 
by 18 states. 


America Looxs ABRoap. By Paul M. 
Mazur. New York: Viking, 1930, xv + 
299 pp., $3.00. 

America can continue to sell to Europe 
more than she buys from Europe only so 
long as she can lend Europe the money to 
pay for the goods. But fresh loans from 
America cannot always balance the growing 
interest charges, and eventually America 
will be obliged to accept a surplus of imports 
in payment. This will mean the end of her 
“favorable” balance of trade; it does not 
necessarily involve a loss of her commercial 
supremacy. High tariff rates will only 
bring on a tariff war and injure both sides. 


Soviet Economic DEVELOPMENT AND 
AMERICAN BusinEss. By Saul G. Bron. 
New York: Liveright, 1930, xiii + 147 
pp., $1.50. 

This is a progress report on the first year 
of the Five-year Plan under which Soviet 
Russia is transforming itself into an in- 
dustrial nation. The complete program 
requires an enormous expenditure for ma- 
chinery, especially tractors and other ag- 
ricultural implements. If trade relations 
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between the United States and Russia are 
facilitated, these purchases will be made 
largely in this country. 


Reapines 1n Socrotogy. By Wilson D. 
Wallis and Malcolm M. Willey. New 
York: Knopf, 1930, xxiv + 639 + xxvi 
pp. 

The editors have selected material from 

a variety of sources, chiefly periodicals. 
The attempt has been made not merely to 
present data about our present social organ- 
ization but to provide indications of trends 
which may be of vital significance to the 
future. There are six parts: The cultural 
approach to sociology, the nature of social 
change, physical and biological factors, 
social psychology, social change and social 
institutions, and the wider significance of 
social change. Designed primarily for use 
with college classes the book should also 
serve the reader who wishes a comprehen- 
sive survey of modern society. 


AMERICAN Sex Prosiems. By Dinshah P. 
Ghadiali. Malaga, N. J.: Spectro-. 
Chrome Inst., 1929, 242 pp., $3.00. 

A naturalized American, born a Parsee, 
the president of the Spectro-Chrome Insti- 
tute, is another of the loyal sons of India 
who would like to do something to Kathe- 
rine Mayo. The idea back of this book ap- 
pears to be a turning of the tables, by which 
abuses attributed to India are matched with 
episodes from the United States, not to 
show how dreadful is American life but to 
make clear the absurdities of Katherine 
Mayo’s generalizations. 


Human Nature anp Conpuct. By John 
Dewey. New York: Modern Library, 
1930, vii + 336 pp., $.95. 

This addition to the popularly priced list 
of the Modern Library of what many read- 
ers consider to be Dewey’s best book—the 
most vivid and pointed, if not the most 
ambitious in scope—is sure to be welcomed. 
In a. new foreword written for this edition, 
Mr. Dewey declares that, while he believes 
that a knowledge of human nature provides 
us with the map or chart for understanding 
the social sciences, he agrees with neither 
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the nativistic nor the environmentalist 
interpretations of man’s nature. Rather it 
is to be explained through the balanced 
interplay of two forces: on the one hand, 
through the action of certain common, 
intrinsic traits in men which help to shape 
social life, and, on the other hand, through 
the power of culture, social habits, and 
institutions to mold and diversify human 


New 


LABOR RELATIONS 


INDUSTRIAL MIGRATION IN THE UNITED 
States, 1914-1927. By H. H. McCarty. 
Iowa City: Univ. of Iowa, 1930, 79 pp., 
apply. 

Tue Past AND PRESENT OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE. By W. R. Beveridge. New 
York: Oxford, 1930, 48 pp., 70¢. 

THe Work oF PLACEMENT OFFICES IN 
TEACHER TRAINING INsTITUTIONS. By 
W. Brogan. New York: Columbia Univ., 
1930, 434 pp., $1.50. 

UNEMPLOYMENT; A PRAcTICAL PROGRAM. 
By H. R. Mussey. New York: League 
for Independent Political Action, 1930, 12 
pp., apply. 

UNEMPLOYMENT A PROBLEM OF INDUSTRY. 
By W. H. Beveridge. New York: Long- 
mans, 1930, 541 pp., $7.50. 


OCCUPATIONAL ANALYSES 


Cuitp Lasor: Facts anp Figures. By 
U. S. Children’s Bureau. Washington: 
Gov’t Pr. Off., 1930, 141 pp., 25¢. 

EARNINGS OF WOMEN IN BUSINESS AND THE 
Proressions. By Margaret Elliott and 
G. E. Manson. Ann Arbor: U. of Mich., 
1930, 222 pp., $1.50. 

Errect or NoisE ON HEARING OF INDUS- 
TRIAL WorKERS; A Stupy or A GROUP OF 
Workers IN Noisy Inpustrizs. By 
Bureau of Women in Industry. Albany: 
N. Y. State Dept. of Labor, 1930, 42 pp., 
apply. ; 

VARIATIONS IN EMPLOYMENT TRENDS OF 
Women anp Men. By U. S. Women’s 
Bureau. Washington: Gov’t. Pr. Off., 

1930, 150 pp., 50¢. 
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nature. Whereas a few years ago there was 
an exaggerated emphasis in psychology upon 
the first (i.e. upon instincts), today there is 
perhaps an undue tendency to ignore the 
basic identities in human endowment in favor 
of these divergent social manifestations. 
In this book he is concerned to show that 
morals are a function of the interaction of 
both these forces. 


Books 


PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTS 


EpUCcATIONAL MEASUREMENT IN HIGH 
Scooot. By C. W. Odell. New York: 
Century, 1930, 655 pp., $3.25. 

WorK-BOOK IN EpucATIONAL MEASURE- 


MENTS; Forms A AND B. By H. A. 
Greene. New York: Longmans, 1930, 
160 pp. ea., $1.50 ea. 


GUIDANCE 


Courses AND CarEERS. By R. P. Galla- 
gher. New York: Harper, 1930, 425 pp., 
$1.40. 

Setuinc YoursetF: By E. F. Dalton. 
New York: Ripton, 1930, 161 pp., $2.00. 


MENTAL HEALTH 


PsYCHOPATHOLOGY AND Pounitics. By H. 
D. Lasswell. Chicago: U. of Chicago, 
1930, 294 pp., $3.00. 

PsYcHOPATHOLOGY; A SURVEY OF MopERN 
Approacues (foreword by W. H. Stod- 
dard). By J. E. Nicole. New York: 
Dodd Mead, 1930, 215 pp., $4.00. 


MANAGEMENT AND ADMINISTRATION 


A PuiLosopHy or PropuctTion; a SymPo- 
stum. By J. G. Frederick. New York: 
Business Course, 1930, 271 pp., $4.00. 

Business Carts. By T. G. Rose. 
York: Pitman, 1930, 104 pp., $3.00. 

CrepIT AND Irs MANAGEMENT. By J. H. 
Tregoe. New York: Harper, 1930, 204 
pp., $3.00. 

EpucaTION FOR Business MANAGEMENT. 
By J. A. Bowie. Oxford: Oxford U., 

1930, 200 pp., 8s. 6d. net. 


New 
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MANAGEMENT PROBLEMS; WITH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY. 
By G. T. Schwenning, Ed. Chapel Hill: 
U. of N. C., 1930, 280 pp., $2.00. 

Our BusinEss CIVILIZATION; SOME ASPECTS 
oF AMERICAN CULTURE. By J. T. Adams. 
New York: Boni, 1930, 315 pp., 50¢. 

Tue Art oF Business REeasoninc. By 
H. F. Schnakel and A. L. Sprecker. Lon- 
don: Chapman & Hall, 1930, 327 pp., 
17s.6d. net. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


ACCOUNTING PRINCIPLES AND PROCEDURE 
(ed. by E. S. Furniss). By W. J. Goggin 
and J. W. Toner. Boston: Houghton, 
1930, 484 pp., $3.50. 

AviaTIon ENGINE Examiner. By V. W. 
Pagé. New York: Henley Pub., 1930, 
448 pp., $3.00. 

EpvucaTION AND Lire. By E. M. Hopkins. 

! Boston: Houghton, 1930, 53 pp., $1.50. 

EpUcATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT IN RELATION 
To INTELLIGENCE. By C. W. St. John. 
Cambridge: Harvard, 1930, 233 pp., $3.50. 

Smmptirep Toucn Tyepwritine. By R. 
F. Webb. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
1930, 158 pp., $1.50. 

Tue Marks or AN Epucatep Man. By 
A. E. Wiggam. Indiana: Bobbs-Merrill, 
1930, 339 pp., $3.00. 


VOCATIONAL INFORMATION 


AN INTRODUCTION TO JOURNALISM; AUTHOR- 
ITATIVE VIEWS ON THE PROFESSION. By 
L. W. Murphy, Ed. New York: Nelson, 
1930, 406 pp., $2.50. 

How Tuery CaRRIED THE MAIL; FROM THE 
Post Runners oF Kina SAIGON TO THE 
Arr Matt or To-pa¥y. By Joseph Walker. 
New York: Sears, 1930, 315 pp., $3.00. 

OPPORTUNITIES FOR VOCATIONAL TRAINING 
in New York City. By Vocational 
Service for Juniors. New York: Com- 
piler, 1930, 111 pp., 50¢. 

SrRuGGLE, THE Stirring SrTory OF 
Woman’s ADVANCE IN ENGLAND. By 
R. C. Strachey. New York: Duffield, 1930, 
429 pp., $3.50. 

THE WonvERFUL Srory or INpustrY. By 
E. F. Baker. New York: Crowell, 1930, 
317 pp., $2.50. 
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PSYCHOLOGY 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE PsYCHOLOGY OF 
THE CuassrooM. By C. E. Holley. 
Boston: Heath, 1930, 270 pp., $2.00. 

BEHAVORISM (rev. ed.) By J. B. Watson. 
New York: Norton, 1930, 319 pp., $3.00. 

Common ANNOYANCES; A PsycHOLOGICAL 
Stupy or Every-pay AVERSIONS AND 
IRRITATIONS. By Hulsey Cason. 
Princeton: Psychological Review Co., 
1930, 223 pp., $3.25. 

Hypnotic Portry; Foreword by James H. 
Leuba. By E.D.Snyder. Philadelphia: 
U. of Pa., 1930, 173 pp., $2.00. 

MENDEL’s PrincipLes oF Herepity. By 
William Bateson. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1930, 427 pp., $5.00. 

Minnesota Mecuanicat ABILITY TEsTs. 
By C. B. Elliott and others. Minneapolis 
Univ. of Minn., 1930, 586 pp., $5.00. 

PsycHotoagicaL Exercises. By A. R. 
Orace. New York: Farrar & Rinehart, 
1930, 68 pp., $1.25. 

PsycHo.toey or Earty CHILDHOOD; UP TO 
THE SrxtH YEAR oF AGE (2nd ed.). By 
William Stern (tr. by Anna Barwell), 
New York: Holt, 1930, 623 pp., $5.00. 

PsYcHOLOGY FoR ADVERTISERS. By D. B. 
Lucas and C. E, Benson. New York: 
Harper, 1930, 366 pp., $5.00. 

PsycHOoLoey oF INFANCY AND Earty CHILp- 
HOOD (new 2nd ed.). By A. H. Arlitt. 
New York: McGraw, 1930, 382 pp., $3.00. 

Socrat PsycnHotocy. By Kimball Young. 
New York: Crofts, 1930, 721 pp., $4.00. 

Tue Growth or Asiuity. By R. O. Filter 
and O. C. Held. Baltimore: Warwick 
and York, 1930, 181 pp., $2.28. 

THE MENTAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE CHILD; 
A Summary oF MopERN PsycHOLOGICAL 
Tueory. By Karl Bihler (trans. by 
Oscar Oeser). New York: Harcourt, 
1930, 181 pp., $3.00. 

Tue Promise or Youtu. By B. S. Burks 
and others. Stanford: Stanford Univ., 
1930, 522 pp., $6.00. 

Tuer PsycHo.oay oF ACHIEVEMENT. By W. 
B. Pitkin. New York: Simmon & Schus- 
ter, 1930, 513 pp., $3.50. 

THe PsycHoLtogy oF THE CoMMON 
BRANCHES; WITH ABSTRACTS OF THE 
Source Materiat. By W. H. Pyle. 
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Baltimore: Warwick & York, 1930, 388 pp. 
$2.10. 


ECONOMICS 


Economic PrRoBLEMS AND CasEs, REVISED. 
By C. CC. Thomason. Rochester: 
Rochester Athenaeum & Mechanic Inst., 
1930, $1.75. 

Economic THEORY OF THE LEISURE CLAss. 
By Nikolai Bukharin. New York: Int’l. 
Pub., 1930, $1.50. 

FUNDAMENTAL OF Economics; A TEXTBOOK 
FoR INTRODUCTORY CoLLEGE CouURSES IN 
Economic Principtes. By P. F. Gem- 
mill. New York: Harper, 1930, 501 pp., 


$3.00. 
GERMANY: Economic CoNnpDITIONS. Over- 
seas Trade Dept. Report. London: 


H. M. S. O., 1930, 4s. 6d. net. 

RATIONALISATION AND UNEMPLOYMENT; 
AND Economic Ditemma. By J. A. 
Hobson. New York: Macmillan, 1930, 
126 pp., $1.75. 


SOCIOLOGY 


ApaM FERGUSON AND THE BEGINNINGS OF 
MoperN SocroLoGy; AND ANALYSIS OF 
THE SocioLtogicaL ELEMENTS IN HIS 
WRITINGS WITH SOME SUGGESTIONS AS TO 
His Puace IN THE History or Sociau 
Tureory. By W. C. Lehmann. New 
York: Columbia Univ., 268 pp., $4.25. 

CRIME AND THE CRIMINAL LAW IN THE 
Unitep States; CoNsIDERED PRIMARILY 
IN THEIR PRESENT Socrat ASPECTS. 
New York: Macmillan, 1930, 632 pp., 
$6.50. 

Economic History OF THE AMERICAN PEO- 
PLE. By E. L. Bogart. New York: 
Longmans, 1930, 809 pp., $3.50. 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF THE SocrAL SCIENCES. 
By E. R. Seligman and A. S. Johnson, 
Eds. New York: Macmillan, 1930, 722 pp., 
$7.50. 

New Girxs ror Otp. By P. M. Blanchard 
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and C. Manasses. 
1930, 293 pp., $2.50. 

PRINCIPLES OF Socrotocy. By E. S. Ross. 
New York: Century, 1930, 611 pp., $4.00. 

Sexvat Lire 1n ANCIENT Inp14; 4 Stupy IN 
THE COMPARATIVE History oF INDIAN 
Cuiture. By J. J. Meyer. New York: 
Dutton, 1930, 610 pp., $10.50. 

Socrat Laws; a Stupy OF THE VALIDITY OF 
SocroLoGiIcaL GENERALIZATIONS. By 
Kyung D. Har. Chapel Hill: U. of N.C., 
1930, 268 pp., $4.00. 

SocroLogicaL THEoRY AND Socrat ReE- 
SEARCH. By C. H. Cooley. New York: 
Holt, 1930, 358 pp., $3.00. 

SocioLtoay (rev. ed.) By E. C. Hayes. 
New York: Appleton, 1930, 813 pp., $3.50. 

THe ConrTRIBUTION OF ECONOMICS TO 
Socran Work. By Amy Hewes. New 
York: Columbia Univ., 1930, 139 pp., 
$2.00. 

THe Seconp Twenty YEARS aT HULL- 
Hovusz, SEPTEMBER, 1909, TO SEPTEMBER 
1929; with A Recorp oF A GROWING 
Woritp Consciousness. By Jane Ad- 
dams. New York: Macmillan, 1930, 426 
pp., $4.00. 

THE SUBSTANCE OF THE SocioLoey or LEs- 
TER F. Warp. By Clement Wood. New 
York: Vanguard, 1930, 198 pp., 75¢. 


New York: Macaulay, 


PHILOSOPHY 


GREAT PHILOSOPHIES OF THE WORLD. By 
C. E. Joad. New York: Cape & Smith, 
1930, 128 pp., 60¢. 

Humanism as A Way or Lire. By J. G. 
Frederick. New York: Business Course, 
1930, 351 pp., $3.00. : 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF MODERN PHILOSOPHY 
(Ed. by W. R. Sorley). By Robert 
Adamson. London: Blackwood, 1930, 
364 pp., 10s. 6d. net. 

Tue Lasor PuxrLosopHy or SAMUEL 

Gomprrs. By L. S. Reed. New York: 

Columbia Univ., 1930, 190 pp., $3.00. 
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PREPARED BY LinpaA H. Monrtey, Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc. 


AGE 


More people now live to old age. United 
States Daily, November 10, 1930, vol. 5, 
p. 2767-2774. 

Extension of average life expectancy 
has resulted almost altogether from saving 
infants, children and young adults. 
Number of persons who reach 70 and 80 
greatly in excess of former times, but 
there is no evidence that a particular indi- 
vidual can or does live longer now than 
before. 

Statement issued by State Department 
of Public Health, of Illinois. 


AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION— 
INSURANCE DIVISION 


Insurance division of the American Man- 
agement Association. Insurance Age- 
Journal, November 10, 1930, Vol. 58, 
p. 3-5, 12. 

Purpose of Insurance Division is to 
provide channels by which insurance ex- 
ecutives can come into close touch with 
the operations and problems of all forms 
of commercial and industrial businesses 
and other enterprises. 


ANNUITIES 
Lincoln, Leroy A. (First Vice-President, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company). 
Life insurance in the employer-employee 
relation. Industrial Relations, November 
1, 1930, Vol. 1, p. 37-40. 

Description of Metropolitan’s group 
annuity pension programs. 


BONUS SYSTEM 


Cowdrick, Edward S. Dulling the axe of 
dismissal. Nation’s Business, October, 
1930, Vol. 18, p. 47-49, 212-213. 

Number of employers have adopted plan 
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of paying laid-off cash indemnities, usu- 
ally paid in lump sum. Greatest value is 
that it gives time to look for new job, and 
the employer, the local chambers of com- 


merce and other public organizations can 
help. 


New York and Queens County Railway. 


Bonus plan works well. Electric Railway 
Journal, August, 1930, Vol. 74, p. 513. 

‘Receipts have been increased, acci- 
dents have been reduced and employment 
has been stabilized since employees have 
shared in earnings.”’ 


COLLEGE MEN IN BUSINESS 


Donald, W. J. (Ph.D., Managing Director, 


American Management Association). 
Cooperation between the university and 
business in training and placing the 
college man. Journal of Business, Octo- 
ber, 1930, Vol. 3, Part 2, p. 6-31. 

Author thinks that if those courses are 
removed from the college curriculum 
which tend to make the graduate think he 
knows exactly how business is managed; 
if he is sent out from college feeling that 
graduation is really the commencement of 
life-time of education, then he will be 
more tolerant of his conditions of employ- 
ment, less unsettled during the dangerous 
first years after graduation, and will 
grow more easily toward positions of 
responsibility. 

Suggests closer knitting of the educa- 
tional values that lie in the college and the 
training values that lie in business activ- 
ity itself. 


CO-OPERATION 


Johnson, Don A. (Director, Empire State 
School of Printing, Ithaca, N. Y.). 
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Printing schools teaching value of co- 
operation between workers. Editor and 
Publisher, Oct. 25, 1930, Vol. 63, p. 38. 

Broad view of all phases of newspaper 
publishing necessary to high standard 
production, printing school director says. 
The executives on dailies are too busy to 
train their staffs, and young men, inter- 
ested in the operating of a newspaper may 
enter these technical schools and learn 
how to sell advertising, build up circula- 
tion, set type, collect their accounts, and 
direct community work. 


CREDIT UNIONS 


Bergengren, Roy F. Riding the credit- 
union circuit. Survey, November 1, 1930, 
Vol. 65, p. 137-141, 176. 

Credit union is sort of bank, self-man- 
aged and functioning under supervision 
of some state department. Happy dis- 
coveries are made in credit union work, 
finding that banking can be humanized. 


Filene, Edward A. Spread of credit unions. 
Survey, November 1, 1930, Vol. 65, p. 132- 
135, 176, 178, 180-181. 

Thirty-two states have enacted legisla- 
tion permitting the organization of credit 
unions, and regulating their conduct in 
public interest. Have assets of over 45 
million and do loan business of 60 million a 
year. Approximately 40 per cent of exist- 
ing unions are in industrial groups and 30 
per cent in government agencies and public 
utilities. 


EDUCATION 


Jones, Winnafred (Secretary to A. L. A. 
Adult Education Office) Comp. Bibliog- 
raphy of educational directories. Adult 
Education and the Library, October, 1930, 
Vol. 5, p. 118-123. 

Arranged by cities, states, Canada and 
Great Britain. 


EMPLOYEE REPRESENTATION IN MANAGE- 
MENT 


Yoemans Brothers Company. Co-opera- 
tion experiment. Jndustrial Relations, 
November 1, 1930, Vol. 1, p. 11-13. 

Baltimore and Ohio co-operative plan, 





successful in railroad applications, now 
extended to manufacturing. 


EXECUTIVES 


Chase, E. L. What makes a $20,000 a year 


man? System, Aug. 1930, Vol. 58, p. 
109-111. 

Thousands of $5,000 men are able per- 
haps to perform the routine operations of 
a key position, but the top executive must 
be able not only to do, but create and to 
cause to be done; more work is done by 
the dray horse than the race horse, but the 
race horse has the money value. 


FACTORY LOCATION 


Building of American plants abroad said to 


affect prosperity. United States Daily, 
Nov. 8, 1930, Vol. 5, p. 2753-2764. 

‘‘Expatriation and machine displace- 
ment of labor vital problems, states Sena- 
tor Vandenberg of Michigan.’’ 


FATIGUE 


Crowden, G. P. (M.Sc., L.R.C.P., M.R.C.S.) 


Industrial efficiency and fatigue. Jour- 
nal of National Institute of Industrial 
Psychology, October, 1930, Vol. 5, p. 193- 
201. 

Paper included the following topics: 
Men and machines; German Institute for 
the Physiology of Labour; nutrition and 
efficiency; other factors affecting effi- 
ciency; measurement of air conditions; 
health and welfare work in America; 
measurement of energy expenditure; 
length of working day; the ‘‘Dinta’’ 
system. . 


Lyndon, Nancy. Science discovers how to 


speed up the tired worker. Office Econo- 
mist, October, 1930, Vol. 12, p. 7-8. 

Tests were given to twenty girls, three 
times a day—9:30, 2:30 and 4:30, and 
continued for four weeks. Results 
showed a ‘“‘lag’’ of energy in mid-after- 
noon. Small quantities of concentrated 
food taken by the one group seemed to 
overcome this tendency, and Dr. T. L. 
Bolton, head of the Department of Psy- 
chology of Temple University, who has 
just concluded these tests, suggests that 

















quick-action foods will act as an emer- 
gency ration, and supply calories needed 
for the rest of the day’s work. 


HEALTH 


Health promotion in the public utility in- 
dustry, its necessity and importance. 
National Electric Light Association, 
Proceedings, 1929, Vol. 86, p. 1552-1561. 

‘‘Development of medical department 
as factor in reduction of absenteeism 
from work. Bibliography.’’ 


Martin, Etienne (Lyons). Factory sur- 
geons. Occupation and Health, 1930, 
Brochure no. 228, p. 1-9. 

“The physician in industry is one who 
applies the principle of modern medicine 
and surgery to the industrial worker, sick 
or well, supplementing the remedial 
agencies of medicine by the sound applica- 
tion of hygiene, sanitation and accident 
prevention; and who has an adequate and 
co-operative appreciation of the social, 
economic and administrative problems 
and responsibilities of industry in its rela- 
tion to society.’’ 





Oliver, T. Health of coke-oven and by- 
product workers. Jron and Coal Trades 
Review, London, June 6, 1930, Vol. 86, 
p. 924. 

Complaints of workers at hydraulic 
mains and other maladies to which coke- 
plant employees are especially suscep- 
tible. From article in British Medical 
Journal. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


Erb, Donald M. Worker, technician, owner 
—a study in group conflict. Common- 
wealth Review, University of Oregon, 
October, 1929, Vol. 11, p. 89-107. (Ab- 
stract in Social Science Abstracts, October 
1930, Vol. 2, p. 1582). 

Imperfections of the economic order 
are magnified by the recurrence of crises 
and depressions. Labor unions have 
lessened competition between laborers, 
but have augmented consciousness be- 
tween capital and labor. The alliance 
between the technicians and the owners 
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has not affected class struggle as much as 
might be expected, due mostly to the 
failure of the technicians to assume a 
dynamic réle. 


Waelbroeck, P. (Chief, Section, Administra- 


tive” Division, International Labour 
Office). Industrial relations in the 
French State mines of the Saar basin; 
1,2. International Labour Review, June, 
July, 1930, Vol. 21, 22, p. 798-836; 23-45. 

Brief survey of general conditions of 
working of Saar mines, given to show what 
the Administration has done to increase 
individual output. About 90 per cent of 
the 70,000 workers are organized; divided 
among four German unions. A French 
management, an entirely German staff of 
manual workers, and a staff of salaried 
employees of both Germans and French- 
men make the industrial relations prob- 
lem arealone. One of the factors in suc- 
cess of rationalization has been the high 
standard of foremen employed. Four 
higher-grade continuation courses are 
given for them. 

Management has sought to obtain good 
will of the workers by a system of consid- 
eration and confidence. Aim has been 
to adapt methods of administration to 
demands and wishes of workers. 


INSURANCE 


Mills, Charles M. (Formerly Assistant to 


President, Standard Oil of Ohio). Cost 
and workings of socio-economic laws of 
Germany. Iron Age, November 13, 1930, 
Vol. 126, p. 1384-1385, 1437. 

Superficially, the causes of decline in 
both general industry and iron and steel 
are due to general world decline, competi- 
tion from France and Belgium with lower 
wage scales, and lack of capital. Real 
influence, however, seems to lie deeper. 
Germany is today the most advanced 
socialistic state in the world. Govern- 
ment is now responsible for prices, rents, 
wages and hours, and one-third of the 
national bydget is expended on the public, 
while one-fourth of the population ap- 
pears on the payroll annually, in one 
capacity or another. 
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JOB ANALYSIS 


Donald, Edith King. Before you hire an 
executive analyze the job. System, Sep- 
tember, 1930, Vol. 58, p. 213. (Abstract 
in Management Review, October, 1930, 
Vol. 19, p. 332). 

Candidate should be supplied with ac- 
curate analysis of the position. Typical 
form with detailed job specifications 
accompanies article. 


MACHINERY IN INDUSTRY 


Douglas, P.H. Machinery and unemploy- 
ment. Current History, October, 1930, 
Vol. 33, p. 42-46. 

Author thinks technological unemploy- 
ment is a transitional problem, rather 
than the permanent fate of displaced 
workers. Society need not fear ever- 
cumulating unemployment, but it should 
deal with it effectively. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT ASSOCIATIONS 


Mutual benefit associations in 1930. Serv- 
ice Letter on Industrial Relations, New 
Series, no. 69, Nov. 15, 1930, p. 1-3. 

Information for study furnished by 
mutual benefit associations in 404 busi- 
ness organizations. Seems no tendency 
appears to displace employee benefit 
associations, and, although fewer new 
associations are being formed, there is 
a trend toward making membership in 
the associations compulsory. There is a 
tendency to raise scale of benefits; and all 
indications show a sounder financing on 
the part of the associations. 


OCCUPATIONS 


Retail Credit Company. Calcium carbide 
and acetylene. Industry Report, August, 
1930. Vol. 5, p. 89-99. 

Manufacture of calcium carbide, loca- 
tion of plants, classification of jobs, po- 
tential health hazards, information on 
specific plants, are specific topics 
discussed. 


Retail Credit Company. Printing ink. 
Industry Report, October, 1930, Vol. 5, 
p. 115-125. 

In the United States there are approxi- 
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mately 2,500 workers employed in the 
printing ink industry. Information con- 
cerning the manufacture of general, litho- 
graphing and intaglio ink, with a classifi- 
cation of jobs, in these various plants, 
and information on specific plants, is 
given. 


Retail Credit Company. Rayon. Indus- 


try Report, Sept., 1930, Vol. 5, p. 101-113. 

The extent of the artificial silk indus- 
try, with general information concerning 
the processes of manufacture, is discussed. 


PENSIONS 


Cady, Samuel H. (General Solicitor, Chicago 


and Northwestern Railway). Railroad 
pensions—a suggested plan. Railway 
Age, Nov. 15, 1930, Vol. 89, p. 1039-1041, 
1048. 

New approach to problem made neces- 
sary by past experiences and changing 
conditions. From a paper read before 
the Western Conference of Railway 
Counsel at Chicago, Sept. 30, 1930. 


Employee pension plans analyzed. Electric 


Railway Journal, Aug., 1930, Vol. 74, 
p. 514-518. 

Presents a survey covering 27 electric 
railways which shows unanimous agree- 
ment concerning the desirability of pen- 
sions. In almost all instances the entire 
cost is carried by the Company and diffi- 
culties are anticipated as the number of 
eligibles increase. 


Jackson, Henry E. (President, Social Engi- 


neering Institute, Inc.). Trustee ann- 
uity plan at work. Nation’s Business, 
Nov. 1930, Vol. 18, p. 49-52, 142, 144, 146, 
148. 

Westinghouse Electric and Manufac- 
turing Company pension plan, organized 
on a reserve basis, assures all employees 
they will receive their annuity for life, 
whatever may happen to the Westing- 
house Company. The plan is designed to 
yield an employee on the average, for a 
normal period of service, a retirement 
income equal to one-half his average 
salary. 
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Minimizing the ‘‘accrued liability.’”’ Indus- 
trial Relations, November 1, 1930, Vol. 1, 
p. 14-18. 

Observations in support of. the conclu- 
sion that one element of pension system 
cost is more feared than fearful. 


New Jersey hearings on old age pensions. 
United States Daily, October 17, 1930, 
Vol. 5, p. 2522. 

Results of a detailed survey of existing 
pension acts in New Jersey and old age 
pension legislation throughout the United 
States, were presented to the Commis- 
sion. Studies planned to look into prob- 
lems of municipal, county and state pen- 
sions and public agencies for the relief 
of dependency, including relief of depen- 
dency of old age. Research work being 
directed by Dr. E. A. Winslow. 


Pension law in the making. Industrial 
Relations, November 1, 1930, Vol. 1, p. 
29-32. 

No. 1-Case of Dolge vs. Dolge, involv- 
ing one of the early “‘pass-book’’ pension 
systems, and a leading case upon the 
matter of pensions as wages. 


RESEARCH 


Kettering, Charles F. (Vice-President and 
Director, General Motors Corporation; 
General Director, General Motors Re- 
search Laboratories). This thing called 
research. Executives Service Bulletin, 
October, 1930, Vol. 8, p. 1-2, 8. 

In industrial research a healthy dis- 
satisfaction with what we have should be 
stressed. People constantly are not 
satisfied, and it is task of research to un- 
fold and discover new improvements. 
Thinks research department in industry 
should be a self-sustaining operating 
department. 


SAFETY 


Miles, G. H. Psychology of accidents. 
Journal of National Institute of Industrial 
Psychology, October, 1930, Vol. 5, p. 183- 
192. 

Statistics show that 15,000 are killed and 
a million injured in a year by accidents. 
Topics discussed are: Material and 


human cause of accidents; Individual 
liability to accident; Safety work in 
American transport companies; Effects 
of re-training; Accident proneness and 
general efficiency; Tests for accident 
liability; Types of test described; Po- 
sition of controls; Method of signalling. 
Author thinks the human being is 
the central factor, and if a_ scientific 
study of his reaction to his environ- 
ment be made, and the results applied in 
practice, some reduction in the appalling 
number of accidents would take place. 


SALARIES 


Average salaries of staff workers revealed by 


inland survey. Editor and Publisher, 
Oct. 25, 1930, Vol. 63, p. 101. 

Editors receive $103 on papers of from 
20,000 to 40,000 circulation, advertising 
managers $80; managing editors average 
$75 and top reporters $46. 


STOCK OWNERSHIP 


Hurst, H. Handling stock sales to employ- 


ees. Railway Age, August 30, 1930, Vol. 
89, p. 445-448. 

Detailed plans involve many complexi- 
ties; methods of industrial concern and 
railroad described; wage deduction best 
method. 


Means, Gardiner C. (Columbia University). 


Diffusion of stock ownership in the United 
States. Quarterly Journal of Economics, 
August, 1930, Vol. 44, p. 561-592. 

‘Study indicates that a great distribu- 
tion of stock ownership took place during 
the war and post-war periods, increasing 
both the number of stockholders and the 
proportion of corporate industry owned 
by persons of moderate means, and that 
afterwards, while the number of stock- 
holders continued to increase, no appre- 
ciable shift was involved in the proportion 
of corporate industry owned by different 
income groups.”’ 


TRADE UNIONS 


Brislin, Tom J. Scranton Reporters’ 


Union unique among United States news- 
paper groups. Editor and Publisher, Oct. 
25, 1930, Vol. 63, p. 50. 
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Bitter coal strike in 1902 created union 
sentiment generally and marked organiza- 
tion’s start, with high wages and clear-cut 
working hours. No disputes have arisen 
since then with the publishers concerning 
working extra time during emergencies. 


TRAINING 


Murfit, W. J. Training the order clerk. 
Gas Age-Record, May 24, 1930, Vol. 63, p. 
802-804. 

The order clerk in this article refers to 
the clerk who receives applications for 
gas, determines customer’s credit rating, 
procures or waives amount of deposit, if 
the former determines the amount, re- 
ceives complaints or service requests and 
dispatches them to the shop. How this 
type of clerk should be trained is dis- 
cussed. 


TRAINING-APPRENTICES 


Dutton, H. P. Only three boys have quit 
in three years. Factory and Industrial 
Management, November, 1930, Vol. 80, 
p. 961-962. 

Teletype Corporation trains appren- 
tices who stick. Course covers four years 
and everyone including the foreman takes 
the work seriously. Apprentices are 
selected very carefully, and the boys’ 
interests are consulted. 


Fruend, C. J. Importance of wages in 
apprentice training. Machinery, New 
York, August, 1930, Vol. 36, p. 956-957. 

Factors to be considered in determining 
wage rates that will make an apprentice 
system successful are discussed on basis of 
experience of Milwaukee branch of Na- 
tional Metal Trades Association. 


TRAINING-FOREMEN 


Bundy, R. D. Is it the foreman’s job to 
train new men? Machinery, New York, 
September, 1930, Vol. 36, p. 19-21. 

Discussion of need for more thorough 
training in industries, and of foremen’s 
conferences as valuable adjunct to this 
work. 

UNEMPLOYMENT 


Edgerton, John E. (President, National 
Association of Manufacturers). Unem- 
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ployment situation and an idea. Ameri- 
can Industries, Sept., 1930, Vol. 31, p. 3-6. 

Suggests things that the individual can 
do to help the unemployment situation; 
buy what you need now; stop thinking 
what the nation and state should do, and 
think about what each citizen individ- 
ually can do to help the other fellow. 

An address before National Association 
of Manufacturers’ conference, held by 
Governor Horton of Tennessee, at Nash- 
ville, August 26. 


Fine, N. S. Unemployment a world-wide 


problem. Current History, September, 
1930, Vol. 32, p. 1119-1124. 

Unemployment due to cyclical, techno- 
logical and specifically national causes, 
is causing great suffering to millions of 
people. Problem is being met in part by 
each country in accordance with the eco- 
nomic or political needs and power of 
different classes and parties. 


Wolman, Leo. Responsibility of industry 


forunemployment. Advance, October 10, 
1930, Vol. 16, p. 6-7. 

From an address delivered Tuesday, 
September 30, before National Catholic 
Welfare Conference in Washington. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Carroll, Mollie Ray. Amending the Ger- 


man unemployment insurance act. So- 
cial Science Review, September, 1930, Vol. 
4, p. 452-458. 

Amendment of October, 1929, dealt 
with scope, eligibility, scale and duration 
of benefits, and the corrections of abuses. 
To meet demands for more funds, a 
temporary act was passed in December, 
1929, increasing rate of contribution to 
3.5 per cent of wages, to be in effect until 
the following June. In April, another 
amendment set the 3.5 per cent rate for an 
indefinite period, and provided for state 
subsidy to the unemployment insurance 
funds. This amendment also provided 
for loans to be secured from the national 
treasury. 
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General Electric Company. Will General 
Electric unemployment plan work? 
Forbes, Aug. 1, 1930, Vol. 25, p. 22-23. 
Presents comments of leading employ- 
ers on the General Electric unemployment 
plan. A summary of the plan is given. 


UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF 


Amidon, Beulah. Some plans for steady 
work. Survey, November 15, 1930, Vol. 
65, p. 202-204. 

Gives plans of national, state and city 
organizations for unemployment relief 
during the present emergency. Econo- 
mists and social workers think that one 
constructive gain could come out of these 
‘‘hard times, if a permanent agency, on a 
national scale, would study unemploy- 
ment, serve as a clearing house of inform- 
ation, and work out constructive method 
of cutting down seasonal and cyclical 
depression.”’ 


WATER TRANSPORTATION BUSINESS 


Longshore labor conditions in the United 
States. Monthly Labor Review, Oct., 
1930, Vol. 31, p. 811-830. 

Nature of longshore work; conditions of 
employment; longshore labor conditions 


in major ports of United States, includ- 
ing New York, Boston, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore. Tables showing weekly and 
monthly earnings of longshoremen in 
these various cities are given. 


-WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


Piggott, Clarence S. (Chairman, Industrial 


Commission of Illinois). Employer and 
the workmen’s compensation act. Labor 
Bulletin, June, 1930, Vol. 9, p. 207, 222. 

Suggests that the employer should 
know that the workmen’s compensation 
act makes it mandatory for him to guar- 
antee his liability for the payment of 
compensation; that insurance of his. risk 
does not relieve him of his liability in case 
the insurance company becomes insol- 
vent; that an employer is liable to pay 
compensation not only to his immediate 
employees, but also to employees of any 
contractors or subcontractors wnom he 
engages. It is the employer’s duty to 
furnish first aid and be able to report 
accidents to proper authorities. He 
should also have some knowledge con- 
cerning the basis of payments. , 

Over 160,000 employers of labor in 
Illinois come under Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act. 





HE PERSONNEL RESEARCH FEDERATION, Inc., was organized 

in 1921 and incorporated in 1926 to further research relating to occupa- 

tional adjustment in Industry, Commerce, Education, Government and 

other fields; and to advance general understanding and practical application of such 
research. Its work is of two kinds: 


I. PERSONNEL RESEARCH 


Furtherance of fundamental investigations, for the increase of knowledge about 
individual abilities, occupational opportunities, working conditions, supervisory 
relations, and the best means of bringing about satisfactory vocational adjustment 
in order to develop most fully the individual’s capabilities, his earning power and his 
satisfaction and happiness in work. 

Research in industrial psychology and allied fields, both on general problems and 
specifically for particular industries. Coordination of such research in different 
industries and educational centers throughout the country. 

Publication of research results so as to indicate their practical value. 


II. INDUSTRIAL SERVICE 


Operating through headquarters staff and member organizations, the Personnel 
Research Federation provides consultation and service in making practical applica- 
tion of the results of personnel research to particular situations in business and 
industry. This service includes: 

1. Help in planning and installing a personnel organization suited to the require- 
ments of the particular industry; development of special staff executives to direct 
and supervise such work; periodic appraisal of personnel organization and staff, 
with recommendations. 

2. Personnel audits, as a basis for forecasting future needs for executives, super- 
visors, operatives, salesmen, office workers, etc., and for planning the firm’s program 
of selection, training and promotion. 

3. Development of systems of training and supervision of operatives, foremen, 
supervisors and executives so as to obtain greater earning power and satisfaction of 
employees as well as more efficient functioning. 

4. Design and application of suitable methods to obtain (a) most effective selec- 
tion of workers and (b) best promotion plans leading up to and including executive 
positions. 

5. Research planning and direction of safety programs for public utilities, fleet 
owners, distributors and industrial plants. 

6. Investigation of conditions in order to realize (a) the maximum health, safety 
and security of employees, (b) the best relations between employer and employee, 
(c) minimum labor turnover, and (d) the best distributions of work and rest 
periods, reduced monotony and improved morale. 

7. Help to national associations and social agencies in planning recruitment, 
selection and development of field representatives and executive personnel. 


Interested persons who desire help in solving their problems, or who want to 
have special research carried out, or who would like to assist in carrying forward this 
humane and nationally important work are invited to correspond with The Direc- 
tor, Personnel Research Federation, Engineering Societies Building, 29 West 39th 
Street, New York. 














